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‘to an upper berth, she need not hesitate to ask 





Circe. 


She has no might to quell 
Him whom long pain has taught to do and dar 
Whate’er heaven wills. But watch and be thou * ware 
When first thy parched lips taste her potions fell! 
William V. Byars. 
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The Woman Travelling Alone. 
In Two PARTS.—ParRT I. 


The ease and comfort with which modern 
woman makes long railway journeys alone are 
due largely to the protection and convenience 
afforded by parlor- and sleeping-cars. She may 
travel pleasantly by day in the ordinary car, but 
only the necessity for great economy warrants 
her dispensing with the sleeping-car at night. 

When preparing for a railway journey a 
woman naturally considers first the proper dress. 
At present, fashion is in the traveller's favor. 
No travelling costume could be better than the 
loose linen or silk blouse and plain cloth skirt 
now in vogue. With this dress and a plainly 
trimmed hat, easy shoes, loose gloves, and 
umbrella of moderate size, suitable for rain or 
for shine, one is comfortably attired. 

A dress that has seen service is more comfort- 
able than a new one. Wraps, of course, vary 
with the season. In summer a waterproof 
garment, thin enough to fold up in the satchel or 
hold-all, should be carried besides the light coat 
or cape. Rubber overshoes are indispensable;at 
all seasorf8, for one can never be sure of finding 
fair weather at her destination. 

A long dressing-sack of dark cambric or 
flannelette, worn without the outside petticoat, is 
as useful for night wear as the full length 
wrappers of the same materials or thin silk 
preferred by some travellers. 

The dress skirt should have a deep pocket for 
handkerchief, fruit knife, penknife and purse 
with small change. One should never have in 
this little purse more than the amount likely to 
be needed for each day’s expenses. Her chief 
sum should be carried in a petticoat pocket, or in 
one of the safety pockets that can be bought to 
suspend from neck or waist inside the dress. 

If one must have jewelry with her it should 
be carried in the same safe way. It is wisest, 
however, to take no jewelry except the necessary 
brooch and watch which one wears. 

A small chatelaine bag is most convenient for 
ticket, trunk check and keys, for note-book, 
pencil and other similar little necessaries. The 
light-weight travelling-bag should be roomy 
enough to hold everything one is likely to need 
on the train. A number of linen cases carried 
within it are better than an elaborate dressing- 
case for the few and not valuable toilet articles 
needed on a journey. These cases take up little 
space, and zan be tucked away in odd corners. 

One of taem should hold the mirror, another 
the brush and comb, with an outside pocket for 
nail scissors and button-hook, another the soap 
case and sponge. A case with an outside pocket 
for the tooth-brush, and one to enclose a small 
writing-pad, envelopes and postal cards, should 
not be omitted. 

A handkerchief case, a small housewife with 
needles, thread and buttons, for emergencies, a 
folding drinking glass, and a flask witha speedy 
remedy for any slight ailment should not be 
forgotten. If these small articles—as well as 
wrapper, waterproof, overshoes, a fresh pair of 
gloves, veil, and possibly an extra waist and 
change of underclothing—more than fill a bag, a 
so-called hold-all will be useful. 

A piece of plaid woollen goods, resembling the 
Scotch plaid shawls, makes a better hold-all than 
the more easily soiled linen. Some travellers 
always prefer a hold-all to a bag, using a shawl- 
strap for any things that it will not contain. 

Though men scoff at lunch-baskets, a woman 
on a long journey should have with her a small 
supply of eatables. Buffet larders have been 
known to fail, meal stations are not always 
reached at the appointed hour, and even when 
the dining-car bill of fare is not tiresome, the 
average woman must be economical. A small 
basket, or better, a pasteboard box, containing a 
little store of biscuits, potted meats and fruit, is 
not to be despised. 

Not the least important part of a woman’s 
travelling equipment is her manner. She who 
is well equipped in this respect enters the car 
quietly, attracting as little attention to herself as 
possible. She should aim to obtain the utmost 
comfort compatible with the least ostentation. 

A lower berth near the dressing-room is the 
most desirable. If a woman has been assigned 


the porter to effect an exchange if possible. Few 
gentlemen object to making an exchange of this 
kind. 

To prepare for bed in a sleeping-car is a hard 
and disagreeable performance. Sometimes the 
porter can find a place for the hat on the end of 
the curtain-poles, or it may be placed on the rack 
at the foot of the berth. One’s outside wrap can 
sometimes be fastened with a strong pin to the 
inside of the curtains. 

With hat and wrap properly placed, one retires 


THE YOUTH'S 


them on the floor beneath the berth. The porter 
will, as a matter of course, clean them and return 
them in the morning ; that is his duty. 

When the curtains are fastened with the loop 
and button provided for the purpose, one is 
concealed and can take off whatever clothing she 
intends to remove for the night. Gloves and 
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the bed for extra warmth. When once in bed 
she may sleep securely, for she is practically as 
safe as at home. She should ask the porter to 
wake her, if her destination is to be reached early 
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in the morning. Otherwise she may stay in her 
berth as late as she desires. 
Some porters try to hurry women out of their 
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berths, in order to restore the car very early to 
its day appearance. But passengers may suit 
their own convenience as to time of going to bed 
and of getting up. The company makes no rules 
requiring either early retiring or early rising, 
but when a car is to reach its terminus in the 
morning, passengers should get’ up so as to 
enable the porter to put his car in order before 
its arrival at the station. 

Many women are selfish in their use of the 
dressing-room, especially when nearing their 
destination, arid the wise woman will try to rise 
in the morning ahead of her fellow-passengers. 
She can then make her toilet at leisure, without 
the consciousness that other women are anxiously 
waiting their turn. If she fails to be first, let 
her try to be last. 

Of course, if all travellers should follow these 
directions some awkward scrambling might 
result. But not all women are wise, and the 
majority will continue to find great discomfort in 
trying to reach the dressing-room. 

Women should remember that the porter is 
not really the autocrat that he may seem to the 
timid. Passengers can command his services 
just as they do those of their own servants at 
home. A lady will not daim his time so as to 
interfere with the rights of her fellow-passengers. 
The danger, however, lies the other way, and 
women hesitate to ask the porter for the little 
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services that he might render them. 

Do not fee a porter at the beginning of a 
journey. If he neglects you, omit the fee 
altogether. Only in this way can he be taught 
his duty. 

For a few hours’ journey, between Boston ani 
New York for example, twenty-five cents is the 
usual fee. On longer journeys, twenty-five cents 
a day is not too little. Fee or no fee, the porter’s 
duty is to look carefully after the wants of 


passengers. 

While he is generally ready to help a lady on 
board the train with her bags, he is not always 
so ready to help her off. If, when asked to do 
this, he says that he is attending to some one 
else, the woman who needs his help should tell 
him that she can wait a few minutes, and she 
should insist on his aiding her. If he is any 
way negligent or disrespectful, he should always 
be reported by letter to the superintendent of 
the sleeping-car service of his road. 

While travelling, throw about you a mantle of 
reserve and self-reliance. A woman journeying 
alone should make no travelling acquaintances. 
Very young women should observe this rule 
strictly, unless in some way compelled by courtesy 
to break it when journeying for more than a day 
or two with the same group of people. No 
woman travelling alone should ever make the 
acquaintance of any man travelling alone. 

A gentleman on a long journey may be able 
occasionally to offer some little service or courtesy 
to the lady who has no escort or companion. 
But while the lady may accept the courtesy in 
the spirit in which it is offered, she should give 
it no further recognition than a pleasant bow and 
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a word or two of thanks. A gentleman shows 














that this is all he expects by returning at once to 
his own seat. 

A woman should give little information about 
herself to any travelling acquaintance. Her 
name, her home, her destination, should not be 
told at first, and often it is unwise to disclose them 
at all. One’s fellow-travellers are not, of course, 
necessarily objects of suspicion, but caution is 
wisdom, and good taste forbids the discussion of 
personalities with strangers. 

On every train there are men who boast of any 
acquaintance gained with a lady while travelling 
as if it were a flirtation or worse. They are 
always looking out for young and pretty women, 
and although in drawing-room and sleeping-cars 
men of this kind are less often met than in the 
ordinary car, the inexperienced traveller must 
beware of them. 

The woman traveller knows that she is not 
merely going between two places, but that she is 
passing through an interesting country. She 
should not be so absorbed in her book or con- 
versation as to forget the view from the car 
window. 

There are few sections of the United States 
in which there is not an attractive panorama, 
instructive to the intelligent traveller, even when 
it is not unusually beautiful. By tracing the 
route on the railway map or folder, by studying 
the scenery from the window, and by jotting in 
her note-book what most interests her, a woman 
can greatly relieve the tedium of the most 
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2 O you want to be my 
S secretary !’”’ said Mrs. 
Van Schaic, in a 
discouragingly hostile tone. 
She was a very old lady, and looked most 
forbidding as she sat huddled in a great, deep 
chair near one of her windows that overlooked 
the park. The maid seemed in terror of her 
life. ‘‘Do you realize that it is a very important 
work I am preparing here?” Mrs. Van Schaic 
asked. 
“Mr. Hayden told me that you were writing 
your memoirs,” said Ferieda, timidly. She 


Pete 
— 
<— So 


began to understand why Miss Saddler had | 


said she might better starve than take the 
position, and she wished she had not come. 

“Sit down,” said the old lady, sharply. 
“Mary, what are you standing there for likea 
gaping rustic? Go down-stairs at once. I can 
smell my porridge burning clear from here.” 

The maid vanished precipitately, and Ferieda 
seated herself at the big old-fashioned 
secretary to which the oid 
lady had motioned her with 
her knotted stick. 

“Take off your gloves.” 

Ferieda obeyed. 

“Write me five lines of 
anything you please, but 
whatever it is, it must be 
finished in five lines. Don’t 
you go breaking off in the 
middle of something or 
sprawl the letters like that 
harum-scarum that was 
here before.” 

Ferieda sat helpless. 
Five lines, no more, no 
less. She thought of stanzas 
that had four lines each, 
but could not think of five 
lines, neither less nor more. 

It was like ““The Merchant 

of Venice.” She thought 

of Portia’s speech. She 
was not learned, this little 
Southern girl; she had not been 
much to school, but she had read 
and knew her Shakespeare through 

and through. She smiled as she 

thought backward through the often- 

quoted passage, searching for something 
which she knew was there. Then she 
puckered up her brows and wrote: 

“I beseech you, let his lack of years be no 
impediment to let him lack a_ reverend 
estimation ; for I never knew so young a body 
with so old a head. I leave him to your 
gracious acceptance, whose trial shall better 
publish his commendation.” 

This made just five lines in Ferieda’s close 
hand. 


In Seven CHAPTERS.—CHaAPTER V. 


Gussie had dropped into shorthand from force 
of habit. 

“No,” said Ferieda, cheerfully ; “‘you couldn’t 
make it out either; but I can take it home ”— 
she did not say to Gussie Saddler—“‘and write 
it out plainly. Couldn’t we begin on some 
other chapter to-day ?”’ 

“The assurance!’”’ gasped Mrs. Van Schaic. 
“No, miss. I paid that harum-scarum fifteen 
dollars to write that down for me, and that 
way it shall stay. I’ll have no carrying off 
my manuscript. Begin where she left off.” 
And as Ferieda settled down to sifting Gussie 
Saddler’s copy she heard the old lady repeat- 









““Il CANNOT MAKE 


ing over and over, “The assurance! The 


She rose and gave it to the old lady in | assurance!” 


the chair. Mrs. Van Schaic put her glasses When the two hours were over Ferieda went 


on, held the sheet away from her and read the | back to Gussie Saddler’s. 


passage once, then once again. Then she 


“It wasn’t so bad,” 
she said. 


looked over the glasses at Ferieda, who stood| Miss Saddler looked thoughtfully at a goat- 


nonchalantly toying with her pen. 

“Why do you stand there wasting time?” 
cried her employer, testily. “Get out the 
manuscript. It is in the left-hand drawer. 
Begin at the chapter entitled, ‘A Reminiscence 
of Peter Cooper,’ and read me what that 
whirlwind wrote. I declare, it muddles my 


head yet to think of her, the saucy minx. | 
Don’t you ever have anything to do with her, | 


do you hear? I told her if she ever found 


any one who would take her for love or money | 


not to apply for any recommendations from 
me.” 


Ferieda hid a smile in her handkerchief. “I 
cannot make out this writing,” she said, 
presently. 


The old lady gave a little snort. “Do you 


expect me to make it out for you?” she} you keep my name out,” said Ferieda. 
| there is one more thing I should like your 


asked. 

Just then Ferieda grasped a clue to the 
hieroglyphics. Gussie Saddler had taken down 
the dictation verbatim, just as she might have 
noted evidence in court, and every thought was 
repeated at least three times, the narrative 


being broken off and taken up again in the | 


way in which an old person whose memory is 
failing will so often tell a story. Added to 


this was a confusion of dots and dashes where |I die,” she said. “But there is no literary | she keeps us on because she has confidence | 


skin rug of her own which she had just burnt 
in one place by upsetting a gas stove. “You 


must be pretty hard up,” she said, presently ; | 
| went on. 


“that’s what I think.” 

“T am,” said Ferieda. And then, in a brief, 
matter-of-fact way, she told how she had lost 
her pocket-book. 

“That will make two columns!” said Gussie 
Saddler, who had listened without a word. 
“Twelve dollars; six for you and six for me.” 

“Do you mean that you will write it up?” 
asked Ferieda. “I never thought one could 


| make anything out of such a loss as that.” 


“ ‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody good,’ ” 
returned Miss Saddler. 
small percentage on the loss.” 

“You are perfectly welcome to the idea if 
“Now 


advice about. I want to know about a 
boarding-house. I can’t stay where I am. 
Even if Mrs. Van Schaic keeps me, I shall 
not make enough to pay fifteen dollars a 
week.” 

“Not in a lifetime,” agreed Miss Saddler, 
encouragingly. 


Ferieda winced. “Yes, I do hope to before 






“Sorry it’s such a| 


element in the boarding-place where I am now, 
and I want to be where there is.” 

“That goes to prove what I said,” cried 
Gussie Saddler. 

“Of course there’s no literary element,” she 
continued. “The literary element can’t afford 
to pay such prices. There are no rooms vacant 
in this house, but I’ll tell you what you could 
do, and it would reduce your expenses by half. 
Would you mind getting up at three or four in 
the morning?” 

“Three or four in the morning?” repeated 
Ferieda. “Why?” 

“To let somebody take your place,’ answered 
Gussie in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“What do you mean?” said Ferieda, in 
bewilderment. 


“Why, just this. I shall be doing night 


work on the Era after this week ; that means 
going down to the office at five every afternoon 
and coming back at three or four in the 
So you see you could just as well 


morning. 


OUT THIS WRITING.’ 


have my room at night. You won’t make 
much more than five dollars a week, and you 
can’t get board for that in this city except in 
some such way as this—not in any place where 
you could exist. I know, for I’ve had to 
vegetate on twenty-five or fifty cents a week 
time and again. I did my best work in those 
days. 

“What's that Aldrich says?’”’ Miss Saddler 
“‘Genius should live in a garret 
alone,’—and something else, ‘and go poorly 
clad,’—and a lot more that I can’t remember, 
though I’ve experienced every item of it,—‘to 
keep the goddess constant and glad.’ Mrs. 
Van Schaic will want you two hours a day at 
fifty cents an hour. It ought to be a dollar, 
but you’ll see it’s not—and that will be six 
dollars a week; and sometimes she will be 
sick and send word to you not to come, and 
you will lose a day or two. Now that did very 
well for me, because I could write in between 
and place the stuff at once, but you see it leaves 
you a pretty short margin for car-fares, with 
always the possibility ahead that the old lady 
will be laid up for a week. That is why I 


should advise you to come here, where people | 


are taken ‘on spec’.’ ” 
“On what?” inquired Ferieda. 


“Ty beg 


your pardon, but on what did you say are they | 


taken ?” 

“Speculation,” answered her new guide, 
philosopher and friend. “Miss Pierce knows 
that some of us are without any money, but 
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that when we do have something we will pay. 
She’s a lady.” 

“Doesn’t she lose a great deal of money?” 
asked Ferieda. 

“Lose?” echoed Miss Saddler. “I think 
we'd see her lose! When do you have to leave 
your boarding-house ?’’ 

“Thursday.” 

“Well,” said Gussie Saddler, ‘‘think it over. 
I have an engagement in a few moments, so I 
must go. But if you need an advance on that 
pocket-book article, don’t hesitate to call on 
me.”’ 

She was gone before Ferieda could thank 
her, and the girl from Mississippi sat quite 
motionless in the disordered room, thinking 
things over. She was cutting herself off from 
the Harrisons and what Peggie would term 
respectability, and yet Mr. Hayden was 
eminently respectable, and he had endorsed 
Gussie Saddler. Ferieda’s own impression 
confirmed his judgment, and in any event 
beggars could not choose. 

When Gussie Saddler came 
in again Ferieda told her that 
she would be only too glad to 
stay, to “which Gussie re 
sponded, ““Now you’re talking 
sense.”’ 

As time went on, from one 
little kindness to another the 
younger girl began to learn the 
other’s impulsive, generous 
temperament, and to appreciate 
her as she had never thought 
to appreciate any one who 
seemed to have no interest in 
revolutionary ancestors and 
could not affect to trace her 
lineage back to the time of 
William the Conqueror. Grad- 
ually, in a certain shy way of 
her own, Ferieda became one 
of them in the big house that 
sheltered so many storm-tossed 
hopes. 

“Here’s a job for you,” said 
Gussie, tossing a pile of manu- 
script on the couch and pulling 
off her gloves with a sigh of 
contentment. 

Ferieda, who had been writ- 
ing at Gussie’s table, looked 
round at the bundles in sur- 
prise. Gussie’s entrance had 
broken in on that, weird still- 
ness which falls over a city 
just before the dawn. 

It was very cozy in the little 
room. A gas stove burned 
near the table, and the steam 
rose cheeringly from the big 
tin cup, which Gussie always 
referred to grandly as “our 
chafing-dish.”’ 

“What sort of a job is it?” 
asked Ferieda, reaching out 
for some of the musty sheets. 
“Did this battered old thing come out of the 
tomb of the Pharaohs?” 

“It did,” said Gussie, drawing a pint bottle 
of milk from one pocket and a package of 
chocolate from another. “See if we have 
crackers in the box, Mississippi. Bob McLane 
is sent to Cuba, and he had this to do for the 
Davisons, so he turned it over to me and I turn 
it over to you. 

“He made his will, Bob did. Left his debts 
to Algy Camp, and Algy’s going to make 
an assignment for the benefit of his creditors 
at large after we've all identified the things 
he’s borrowed of us.” 

“That’s all right,” said Ferieda, “but what 
about this stuff?” 

“Oh, that,”’ said Gussie, stirring the chocolate 
in the tin cup with the blade of a silver 
paper-knife. “I suppose the Davisons are 
economizing on account of the hard times— 
raking out all their unused matter instead of 
buying new, and some of this is so antiquated 
that it has to be made over to fit the style. 
You’ll have to go through it, throwing out the 
things which can’t be saved, and the others you 
will rehash to give them a modern clip, don’t 
you know. You will want to keep a lookout 
for the descriptions of hats and gowns, and 
where you ‘find the hero and heroine playing 
with grace-hoops you will give them golf clubs, 
and when you encounter slang that was used 
forty years ago, you’ll just call on Algy Camp 
for something current.”’ 

“There’s a note from the Davisons here,” 
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said Ferieda, who was turning over her first 
literary commission with a child’s interest and | 
wonder, | 

“Jt says this is all to be given in to them by | 
the fifteenth of the month without fail,” she | 
said suddenly, “and this is the twenty-ninth.” | 

“Fifteenth of last month, wasn’t it?” asked | 
Gussie, without concern. ‘Reach over for | 
those dishes, will you please. I’m burning my 
fingers.” | 

The dishes were two in number, and consisted | 
of a souvenir cup and a saucer. Ferieda had 
already learned to drink from either without 
preference, and she handed them down from | 
their place upon the hanging bookcase above the | 
table, while Gussie told her the news which the 
world would only know when it read its paper | 
in the morning. 

“T used to dread coming back,’ Gussie said, 
nibbling a eracker while she waited for he | 
chocolate to cool. “It was always so dreary and 
cold that half the time I hadn’t the courage to | 
light the stove and cook anything before going to 
bed, and then I’d have headache and insomnia. | 
Yet you oughtn’t to get up so long before I come, 
Mississippi—’tisn t fair.” 

“T’ve acquired the habit of getting up at three,” 
said Ferieda, “and I’m too restless to wait for 
you if you are late. There’s something owl-like 
about all this that makes me feel awfully like | 
work, and then the fire begins to warm the room | 


just before the room gets cold, while if I waited | - 
for you to light it, it would never be lighted at | ~ 


all.” 

“You’re pretty badly mixed,’ said Gussie, 
“and I’m dead sleepy, so I’ll pull the screen 
between me and the light and you can overhaul | 
those relics. If you can finish one and take it to 
the Davisons, do so. If you get in a tight place, 
wake me up.” 

And five minutes later Gussie was so fast | 
asleep that Ferieda could not have waked’ her | 
with a fire-bell. 

Toward four in the afternoon one of the stories | 
was finished, and Ferieda delivered it. She was | 
very tired, but she was happy in her first real | 
literary achievement since she had come North, 
even though it was the revising of some one else’s | 
work. | 

She left the editorial office and walked on | 


‘up-town in a little glow of pleasure, looking | 


neither to the right nor to the left until she tripped 
and fell. There had been a snow-storm some 
days before and the street was full of mud, which 
covered her from head to foot. 

She had not hurt herself, and as she went on 
among the fashionably-dressed women who were | 
bent on afternoon calls 
she felt too much mor- 
tified at her muddy 
clothes to lift her 
head, and so it hap- 
pened that she did not 
notice two people who 
leaned from a hansom 
cab to look at her. 

When she reached 
home a hansom was 
just leaving the car- 
riage-block in front of 
the door, and Gussie, 
who was starting to 
her work down-town, 
stopped on the stairs 
to talk. 

“Did you see Davi- 
son?” 

““No,’’ answered 
Ferieda ; “he was out, 
but I left the stuff.” 
She had learned, in 
the course of a few 
weeks, that in the } Re 
slang of writers and |""S\/"™"" 
publishers all writing 
was “stuff.” “Then 
I slipped and had a 
fall, and here’s what’s 
left.” 

“Lucky you’re going 
to bed,” said Gussie. 
“You look as if you were overworked! Say, 
did you see that cab leave the door—our door ? 
The Philistines are upon us. We're going to 
have a Four-Hundred girl in McLane’s room. 
It’s outrageous! Miss Pierce must have lost her 
senses entirely. What do we want of that tribe, 
I should like to know ? 

“IT suppose this girl has read ‘How the Other 
Half Lives,’ and has social science on the brain,” 
Miss Saddler continued hotly, “and she’ll ask 
questions about the ‘wage-earners,’ and she'll | 
be astonished that we don’t live all huddled up 
together-in a ‘slum.’ I won’t know her, so that’s | 
settled. If she had kept in her own place and | 
I'd happened to meet her, we might have been 
as good friends as not, but I don’t intend to be | 








“Deal gently with the poor girl,” said Ferieda, | 
who was choking with laughter to which she | 
dared not give way. “Perhaps she’s like the 
Davisons, economizing on account of the hard | 
times.” 

“Economizing!” cried Gussie, with profound | 
contempt. “Did anybody ever hear of the! 
Harrisons economizing! And this girl comes in 
for not a cent less than four million when she’s 
twenty-one.” | 

“Peggie Harrison ?”’ exclaimed Ferieda. 





“SHE KNEW THE LADIES WERE AT HOME.” 


| mystery about that family; but there, of course 
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“Yes,” answered Gussie, starting grimly down 
the stairs, “that’s what we’ve got to deal with— 
Peggie Harrison.” MAaRrGuUERITE TRACY. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONSTANCY. 


Still through Egypte desert places 
Flows the lor Nile; 
From its banks the great stone faces 
Gaze with patient smile. 
Henry W. Longfellow. 








A Village Mystery. 


MANDA Dawkins ran across the) 
village street just as | 
Arlinda Mott rose stiff- | 
ly from her knees. The 
visitor glanced inquir- 
ingly at the narrow 
beds of fresh earth 
that fringed the gravel 
walk. Arlinda nodded 
and smiled, and showed 
her grimy hands, 

“T see you’ve been 
planting?” Amanda 
| said. 
ad “Yes. I ought to 
have done it before. I 
always aim to get my 
seeds in by the tenth 
of May, and here it’s the | 
thirteenth ; but they’re | 

oo all in now.” 

“I got all of mine in yesterday. I love to fuss 
with flowers, and it seems so nice to get out- 
doors once more. Speaking of that,’ she added, 
in the manner of one who has great news to tell, 
“T was up on the Foreside Road yesterday. Did 
you know that some one had moved into the old 
Haycroft place?” 

News was a rare commodity in Malborne, and 
Arlinda was interested at once. 

“No, I didn’t know it,’”’ she answered, eagerly. 
“Who are they?” 

“Nobody knows, far as I can find out—not 
even Nancy Baker. They moved in four days 
ago, and Nancy says she doesn’t know any more 
about them now than she did the day they came, 
even if she does live in the next house.” 

“They must have kept themselves under lock 
and key if Nancy hasn’t gone to the bottom 
of ’em in four whole days. She’ll get hold of 
everything before the week’s out.” 

But this prophecy was not verified. At the 
end of a week Nancy did 
not even know the name 
of the newcomers. Ac- 
cordingly she felt and said 
that there was “something 
queer” about them. 

“Tt aint natural for folks 
to keep so much to them- 
selves,’ Nancy complained 
to Amanda Dawkins. 
“Now when the Hoopers 
moved into the Haycroft 
house, they hadn’t been 
there a day before Mrs. 
Hooper ran over to borrow 
a broom, and in three days 
we were going back and 
forth, as neighborly as 
could be. But these folks 
—my land! They’re as 
close as clams. I’ve asked 
&” the milkman and the gro- 
ceryman, and they didn’t 
know who they were, 
eA either. They pay cash for 

.~{ things, and just order ’em 

sent to the Haycroft place. 
I think it looks kind of 
suspicious; don’t you ?’”’ 
Amanda evaded the ques- 
tion. “Haven’t you called 
yet?” she asked. 
“Yes; but I didn’t get in. 
A tall, black-eyed, Dblack- 
whiskered man came to the door, and when I 
asked for the ladies he said they’d gone out for 
a walk, and he asked me if there was anything 
he could do for me—as if I’d been a peddler or 
a beggar! And he never said, ‘Call again,’ or 
‘Come in.’ He acted as if he didn’t want me 
to come in.” 

“Maybe he didn’t.” 

“I guess not. He thought I’d find out some- 
thing!’ 

“Why, what do you mean, Nancy Baker?” 

“Oh, nothing, nothing; only they act mightily 
as if they’d something to conceal. I just have a 
feeling that there’s a mystery about ’em.” 

“How much of a family is there?’ was 
Amanda’s next question. 

“Well, there’s this man, and a woman about 
the same age—his wife, I suppose. ‘Then there’s 
three girls, anywhere from eighteen to twenty- 
three years old, and two young men. There’s 
no family resemblance among ’em, and they don’t 
act like brothers and sisters. 

“You mark my words,” Nancy repeated 
impressively, as she rose to go, “there’s’ some 
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I don’t care!” 
She did care, nevertheless. It was the habit 





of her life to keep an eye, if not a hand, on other 





COMPANION. 


people’s affairs, and anything that balked her 
curiosity caused her anxious days and sleepless 
nights. 

There was no one to help her solve the 
mystery, for although the Haycroft place was 
near her own, the two houses were a quarter of 
a mile from any others. Her own vigilance was 
unfailing. ~ 

She walked by the house three or four times 
a day, on one pretext or another. She made a 
second call on the new neighbors, at a time when 
she knew the ladies were at home; but the same 
tall, black-eyed man came to the door and told 
her that they were “engaged.” 

Unfortunately, the meaning of the word was 
not at all clear to Nancy. She told the story to 
Amanda Dawkins, and waxed indignant over it. 











“Td like to know,” she said, “if he thought I 
was a peddler, going from door to door taking | 
orders for husbands!” | 

“T guess he only meant that the ladies were | 
busy,” said Amanda, pacifically. 

“Why didn’t he say so, then? Engaged! | 
Humph!” She went away, still angry and more 
inquisitive than ever. For two days nothing | 
was heard from her ; then suddenly she appeared | 
at Amanda’s door in a state of great excitement. | 

“T told you,” she said, “that I thought there 
was some mystery about those people in the 
Haycroft place, and now I know it.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You wouldn’t ask if you’d had your blood | 
frozen in your veins by the screeching and 
crying. There’s something wrong there! They | 
either had an awful quarrel for two solid hours 
yesterday afternoon, or else they’ve got some 
erazy folks concealed in the house, and that 
black-eyed man was beating them! I could hear 
him yelling and using dreadful language clear 
over to my house! And last night they set up 
again! First they’d laugh, and then they’d yell 
and screech, and then they’d moan and cry! 
And once one of the women screeched out, 
‘Help! Help!” 

“OQ Nancy! Are you sure you aren’t imagining 
it Pp? 

“T don’t imagine what I hear with my own 
ears, Mandy Dawkins! I don’t lock my doors 
and crawl under the bedclothes, with my fingers 
in my ears, to shut out imaginary sounds! But 
I want witnesses. I want you to come and 
spend the day with me. 

“T’m scared to death to stay alone,” she added. 
“Then your husband is constable, and it'll be his 
place to make arrests. I want you to come first, 
so you can tell him what you hear.” 

Thus urged, and with her own curiosity greatly 
aroused, Amanda Dawkins went home with 
Nancy. They looked askance at the Haycroft 
place as they passed it, and Nancy said: 

“You see they keep the shades drawn in the 
windows next to my house. Don’t that look 
kind of suspicious? I generally sit by the 
windows that overlook this place. When they’d 
been in the house three days, and I’d been sitting 
here three days, one of the womenfolks hauled 
down their shades, right before my face and 
eyes! And they’ve kept ’em down ever since. 
I'd like to know if they call that being | 
neighborly !” 

There were no unusual sounds in the Haycroft | 
house for an hour after Mrs. Dawkins arrived at | 
Nanecy’shome. The two women were discussing | 
a bit of village gossip, when Nancy’s sallow face | 
suddenly paled, and she said in a hoarse whisper: | 

“Hark! Hear that, will you? I must lock 
my doors! There it is again! Do you call that 
an imaginary sound? Aint it awful?” 

A man’s voice, deep and harsh, growled out, | 
“I will be obeyed! Have a care how you defy 
me!’ 

“IT do defy you!” was an unseen woman’s 
answer. 

“Have a care! Have a care, woman!” 

“Do you think that I fear you? Touch me at 
your peril!” 

Theangry dialogue continued for some minutes. 
Then the terrified listeners heard a scream and 
the sound of a heavy fall. 

“Aint it terrible?” 
gasped Nancy. “It’s my 
firm belief that they’re a 
gang of cutthroats. I 
read a story once of some 
people living in an out- 
of-the-way place like this 
who made a business of 
enticing travellers into 
their house and murder- * 
ing ’em. I think these 
people are just that sort 
of a gang. 

“There! Hear that 
yell! Somebody else is 
being killed! Hear that! 








My land! Aint it 
awful?” 
Fully agreed that some- 


thing must be done, the 
women fled to the village 
and gave the alarm. Half an hour later they | 
returned with Hiram Dawkins, the town con- 
stable, and several other able-bodied men, armed 
to the teeth with long-unused pistols, clubs, 
butcher knives and muskets. A crowd of | 
villagers waited on the edge of the town. Hiram 
Dawkins had warned them “to keep back, for 
there was likely to be shooting.” 

The women and the constable’s party drew 





“HARK!” 
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near to Nancy’s house by a roundabout road. 
From the Haycroft place no one could see them 
enter. 

“Come into my west room,” Nancy said, with 
an important air. “T’ll raise the windows, and 
I—there! Hear that!” 

“Stand aside, villain, and let me pass! I wil] 
not be made a prisoner in this house of eyil 
dedds! Stand aside, I command you!” 

It was a woman’s voice; and evidently it was 
aman whose answer they heard: 

“You shall never leave this house alive until 
you have revealed the secret hiding-place of your 
husband’s gold! I warn you—back, I say!’’ 

Then came a scream ‘and a pistol-shot, followed 
by ominous silence. Even Hiram Dawkins’s 
ruddy cheek paled, but he said, “Come on, men! 
Duty is duty.” 

Not even her fright could subdue Nancy’s 
curiosity. With Amanda hanging timidly in the 
rear, she followed the men who marched up to 
the Haycroft house. Hiram rapped, and the tall, 
black-eyed man opened the door. 

“T arrest you in the name of the law!” said 
Hiram. “I’ve got the authority, for l’m constable 
of this town, and I’ve heard enough with my 
own ears to justify me. You might as well 
come peaceably, for we are all armed.” 

The man seemed peaceable, even when Nancy, 
stepping to the front, pointed a finger at him and 
cried, ““Murderer !”’ 

He only smiled and said, “Is the poor woman 
insane?” 


Nancy reddened with rage. “Why don’t you ‘ 
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arrest him, Hiram Dawkins?” she demanded. 
“How do you know but he may run or shoot?’ 

The other inhabitants of the Haycroft house 
had come into the hall by this time. One 
or two of them seemed angry, but most were 
amused. 

“Suppose you tell me what this means!” the 
master of the house suggested. He spoke a little 
sharply. 

“It means that there have been mighty 
suspicious goings-on in this house,” answered 
Hiram. ‘When a constable hears yells of murder 
and pistol-shots, it’s time for him to investigate, 
and that’s what I’m here for.” 

Before the accused man could answer, one of 
the young men began to laugh. 

“T knew it, professor,’ he said, when he was 
able to speak. “I told you we’d have the police 
after us.” 

“They own up!” exclaimed Nancy, with 
uplifted hands, and Hiram was about to step 
forward with a pair of handcuffs, when the 
gentleman said : 

“Just a moment, please. I suppose we owe 
you some expianation, and I will tell you that 
my wife and I are teachers of elocution in the 
city, and these young people are pupils who 
wished to continue their work during the summer 
vacation. You probabl) 
heard us amusing our- 
selves by giving a little 
burlesque. of a _ sensa- 
tional play.” 

Hiram Dawkins was 
slow to grasp this idea, but 
when all the inmates of 
the house presented 
themselves in smiling 
mood, and corroborate 
what the professor ha‘ 
said, he began to under 
stand what a summe! 
school of elocution might 


“That’s enough,” he 
said at last. “Excuse 
me for troubling you.” 
Then he turned to Nanc) 
and said scornfully : 

“The idea of you stir- 
ring up all this fuss because this gentleman 
and his scholars wanted to speak pieces in 
their own house! I’d ought to arrest you fo! 
slander !”’ 

Nancy was speechless with anger and mort!) 
cation. She hurried into her own house and 
slammed the door; but she could not shut out 


| the sound of the irrepressible laughter that cam 


from the Haycroft place. J, 1,, HARBOUR. 
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By the HON. GEORGE F. HOAR, United States Senator. 


In Three Parts.—-Part I. 


BELIEVE that boys nowadays are more 
| manly and mature than they were in my 

time. Perhaps this is partly because the 
boys show more gravity in my presence, now I 
am an old man, than they did when I was a 
boy myself. Yet I am quite sure The Youth’s 
Companion knows very well what will interest 
its readers, and the subjects of many of its best 
articles would have been considered altogether 
beyond the boys of my day. 

This seems to prove that the boys now are 
more sensible than they were then. But in 
giving an account of the life of a boy sixty years 
ago, I must describe it as I saw it, even if it 
appear altogether childish and undignified to the 
young gentlemen who are to be my readers. 

The life and character of a country are deter- 
mined in a large degree by the sports of its boys. 
The Duke of Wellington used to say that the 
victory at Waterloo was won on the playing- 
fields at Eton. That is the best people where 
the boys are manly and where the men have a 
good deal of the boy in them. 

Perhaps all my younger readers do not know 
how much that makes up, not only the luxury, 
but the comfort of life, has first come in within 
the memory of persons now living. The house- 
hold life of my childhood was not much better in 
those respects than that of a well-to-do Roman 
or Greek. It had not improved a great deal for 
two thousand years. There were no house- 
warming furnaces, and stoves were almost 
unknown. There were no double windows, and 
the houses were warmed by open fires. There 
were no matches. 

There were no water-pipes in the houses, and 
no provision was made for discharging sewage. 
There were no railroads, telegraphs or telephones. 
Letter postage to New York from Boston was 
twenty-five cents. None of the modern agricul- 
tural machinery then existed, not even good 
modern plows. Crops were planted by hand 
and cultivated with the hoe and spade. Vege- 
tables were dug with the hoe, and grain and hay 
eat with the sickle or scythe. There were no 
ice-houses. The use of ice for keeping provisions 
or cooling water was unknown. 

My father was well-to-do, and his household 
lived, certainly, as well as any family in the town 
of Concord, where I was born. I have no doubt 
a Roman boy two hundred years before Christ, 
or an Athenian boy four hundred years before 
Christ, lived quite as well as I did, if not 
better. 


On Cold Winter Mornings. 


The boy got up in the morning and dressed 
himself in a room into which the cold air came 
through the cracks in the window. If the 
temperature were twenty degrees below zero 
outside, it was very little higher inside. If he 
were big enough to make the fires, he made his 
way down-stairs in the dark of a winter morning 
and found, if the fire had been properly raked up 
the night before, a few coals in the ashes in the 
kitchen fireplace. The last person who went to 
bed the night before had done exactly what 
Homer describes as the practice in Ulysses’ 
time, when he tells us that Ulysses covered 
himself with leaves after he was washed ashore 
in Phaiakia: 


“He lay down in the midst, heaping the fallen | of the pump, and put his hand down and fixed a | well in his ballad, 
leaves above, as a man hides a brand ina dark | little spigot which was in the side, which had | 


bed of ashes, at some outlying farm where 


neighbors are not near, hoarding a seed of fire | 


to save his seeking elsewhere.’ 
But first he must get a light. 
yet invented. So he takes from the shelf over 


the mantelpiece an old tin or brass candlestick | 


with a piece of tallow candle in it, and with the 
tongs takes a coal from the ashes, and holds 
the candle wick against the coal and gives a few 
puffs with his breath. If he have good luck, he 
lights the wick, probably after many failures. 

My mother had a very entertaining story 
connected with the old-fashioned way of getting 
alight. Old Jeremiah Mason, who was probably 
the greatest lawyer we ever had in New England, 
unless we except Daniel Webster, studied law in 
my uncle’s office and shared a room in bis house 
with another law student. One April Fool’s day 
the two young gentlemen went out late in the 
afternoon, and my aunt, a young unmarried girl 
who lived with her sister, and another girl, went 
into the room and took the old half-burnt candle 
out of the candlestick, cut a piece of turnip to 
resemble it, cut out a little piece like a wick at 
the end, blackened it with ink, and put it in the 
candlestick. 


Matches are not | 


against the two roguish girls, and brought them 


sentenced to pay as a fine a bow] of egg-nog. 


Thawing out the Pump. 


After getting his candle lighted, the boy takes 
dry kindling, which has been gathered the night 
before, and starts a fire. The next thing is to 
get some water. 
old cast-iron kettle which hangs on the crane in 
the fireplace be not frozen. As soon as the fire 


pump, if they have a wooden pump. But that is 
all frozen up, and he has to get some hot water 
from his kettle to pour down over the piston till 
he can thaw it out. Sometimes he would have 
an old-fashioned well, sunk too low in the ground 
for the frost to reach it, and could get water 
with the old oaken 
bucket. 

He brings in from 
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framed an elaborate complaint in legal jargon | 


to trial before a young lawyer of their acquaint- | 
ance. The young ladies were found guilty and 


He is lucky if the water in the | 


is started he goes outdoors to thaw out the | 


dogs, called turnspits, trained to turn a wheel for 
this purpose. A little door in the rear of this tin 
kitchen gave access for basting the meat. In 
the large trough at the bottom the gravy was 
caught. 

No boy of that day will think there is any 
flavor like that of roast turkey and chicken or of 


the doughnuts and pancakes or griddle-cakes | 


which were cooked by these open fires. 

By the side of the fireplace, with a flue entering 
the chimney, was a great brick oven, big enough 
to bake all the bread needed by a large family 
for a week or ten days. The oven was heated 
| by a brisk fire made of birch or maple or some 
very rapidly burning wood. When the coals 
were taken out, the bread was put in, and the 
oven was shut with two iron doors. The baking- 
day was commonly Saturday. 

When the bread was taken out Saturday after- 
noon it was usual to put in a large pot of beans 
for the Sunday dinner. They were left there all 
night and the oven was opened in the morning 
and enough came out for breakfast, when there 
was put into the bean-pot a pot of Indian pudding, 
which was left with the rest of the beans for the 
Sunday dinner. 

The parlor fire was a very beautiful sight, with 
the big logs and the sparkling walnut or oak 
wood blazing up. Some 
of the honsekeepers of 
that time had a good 
deal of skill in arranging 
the wood in a fireplace 








out-of-doors a pail or 
twoof water. If there 
has been a snow-storm 
the night before, he 
has to shovel a path to 
the wood-shed, where 
he can get the day’s 
supply of wood from 
outside, and then from 
the doors of the house 
out to the street. 
Meantime the woman 
whose duty it is to get 
breakfast makes her 
appearance. 

The wooden pump, 
which took the place 
of the old well in 
many dooryards, was 
considered a great in- 
vention. Weall looked 
with huge respect 
upon Sanford Adams 
of Concord, who in- 
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vented it, and was 
known all over the 
country. 


He was quite origi- 
nal in his way. The 
story used to be told 
of him that he called 
at my father’s house 
one day to get some 
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advice as to a matter 





of law. Father was 
at dinner and went 
to the door himself. 
Mr. Adams stated his case in a word or 
two as he stood on the door-step, to which 
father gave him his answer, the whole 
conversation not lasting more than two 
minutes. He asked Mr. Hoar what he 
should pay, and father said, ‘Five dollars.” 
| Mr. Adams paid it at once, and father said. 
“By the way, there is a little trouble with 
my pump. It does not seem to draw water. 





Will you just look at it?” So Mr. Adams went | so as to make of it a beautiful piece of archi- | here. 


around the corner of the shed, moved the handle 


got loose, and the pump worked perfectly. | 
Father said, “Thank you, sir.” To which Adams 
replied: “It will be five dollars, Mr. Hoar,” and 
father gave him back the same bill he had just 
| taken. 

I am afraid that the sympathy of the people 
who told the story was with the pump-maker 
and not with the lawyer. 

The great kitchen fireplace presented a very 
cheerful appearance compared with the black 
| range or stove of today. It was from six to| 
eight or ten feet wide, with a great chimney. In 
many houses you could stand on the hearth and 
look up the chimney and see the stars on a winter | 
night. 


which revolved on a hinge or pivot, from which 


pended the great kettles and little kettles and the 
griddles and pots and boilers for the cooking 
processes. 


The Use of “ Tin Kitchens.” 


The roasting was done in a big “tin kitchen,” 
| W hich stood before the fire, in which meats or 









Lowell describes these old fires very 
**The Courtin’ :” 


tecture. 


A fireplace filled the room’s one side 
jith half a cord o’ wood in- 
There warn’t no stoves (tell comfort died) 
To bake ye to a puddin’. 


The wannut logs shot sparkles out 
Towards the pootiest, bless her! 

An’ leetle flames danced ail about 
The chiny on the dresser. 


Agin’ the chimbley crooknecks hung, 
An’ in amongst ‘em rusted 

The ole queen’s arm thet Gran’ther Young 
Fetched back from Concord busted. 





We did not have fireplaces like this in my 
| father’s house, although they were common in 
the farmers’ houses round about. We ought to 
have had the old king’s arms. My great- | 
grandfather, Abijah Pierce of Lincoln, was at | 
Concord bridge in the Lincoln company of 


| ant. He had been chosen colonel of the regiment | 


| sp-he went into battle armed with nothing but a 
| cane. 

He crossed the bridge, and from one of two 
British soldiers who lay wounded and dying, 
took a cartridge-box and musket, which he 
used during the day and preserved for many 
years. I suppose it was the first trophy of the 
Revolution. A great many years afterward one 


When Mr. Mason came in in the dark, he took | poultry were held by a large iron spit, which |of the neighbors borrowed the musket of my 
a coal up with the tongs and put it against the | pierced them and which could be revolved to | uncle to take to a cornwallis, and it was lost and 


wick, and puffed and puffed, until after a long | present one side after the other to the blaze. | never recovered. 


I would give its weight in gold 


and vexatious trial he discovered what was the | Sometimes there was a little clockwork which | to get it back. 


matter. He said nothing, but waited for his 
chum to come in, who went through the same 
trial. When they discovered the hoax they | 





turned the spit automatically, but usually it was | 
As | out a great way from the hearth, and the whole|!a wealthy old 


| turned round from time to time by the cook. 


you know, they used to have in England little | family gathered close 


In the coldest weather the heat did not come 


about the fire to keep 








}the law required 
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warm. , It was regarded as a great breach of 
good manners to go between any person and the 
fire. The fireplace was the centre of the house- 
hold, and was regarded as the type and symbol of 
the home. The boys all understood the force 
of the line: 





Strike for your altars and your fires! 


I wonder if any boy among my young readers 
nowadays would be stirred by an appeal to strike 
for his furnace or his air-tight stove. 

Sunday was kept with Jewish strictness. The 
boys were not allowed to go out-of-doors except 
to church. They could not play at any game or 
talk about matters not pertaining to religion. 
They were not permitted to read any books 
except such as were “good for Sunday.” There 
were very few religious story-books in those 
days, and what we had were of a dreary kind; 
so the boy’s time hung heavy on his hands. 

“Pilgrim’s Progress,” with its rude prints, 
was, however, a. great resource. We conned it 
over and over again, and knew it by heart. An 
elder brother of mine who was very precocious 
was extremely fond of it, especially of the picture 
of the fight between Apollyon and Christian, 
where the fiend with his head covered with stiff, 
sharp bristles “straddled clear across the road’’ 
to stop Christian in 
his way. 

Old Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, who had his 
stiff gray hair cropped 
short all over his 
head, made a call at 
our house one after- 
noon. While he was 
waiting for my mother 
to come down, the 
little fellow came into 
the room and took a 
look up at the doctor, 
and then trotted round 
to the other side and 





looked up at him 
again. He said, “I 
think, sir, you look 
like Apollyon.” 


The doctor was infi- 

nitely amused at being 
compared to the per- 
sonage of whom, in 
his own opinion and 
that of a good many 
other good people, he 
was then the most 
distinguished _ living 
antagonist. 
The church was an old- fashioned wooden 
building, painted yellow, of Dutch architecture, 
with galleries on three sides, and on 
the fourth a pulpit with a great 
sounding-board over it, into which the 
minister got by quite a high flight of 
stairs. Just below the pulpit was the 
deacons’ seat, where the four deacons 
sat in a row. The pews were old- 
fashioned square, high pews, reaching 
up almost to the top of the head of a 
boy ten years old when he was stand- 
ing up. 

The seats were without cushions 
and with hinges. When the people 
stood up for prayer the seats were 
turned up for greater convenience of 
standing, and when the prayer ended 
they came down all over the church 
with a slam, like a smal] cannonade, 

One Sunday, in the middle of the 
sermon, the old minister, Doctor 
Ripley, stood up in the pulpit and 
said in a loud voice, “Simeon, come 

Take your hat and come here.” Simeon 

was a small boy who lived in the doctor’s family 
|and sat in the gallery. We boys all supposed 
that Simeon had been playing in church, or had 
committed some terrible offence for which he 
was to be punished in sight of the whole 
congregation. 

Simeon came down trembling and abashed, 
and the doctor told him to go home as fast as he 
could and get the Thanksgiving Proclamation. 
The doctor filled up the time as well as he could 
with an enormously long prayer, until the boy 
got back. Simeon confessed to some of the boys 

| that he had been engaged in some mischief just 
before he was called, and he was terribly afraid 
the doctor had caught him. 

This old church with its tower, yellow spire, 
old clock and weathercock, seems to me as I look 





Across the fireplace hung an iron crane, which his son-in-law, Samuel Hoar, was lieuten- | back on it to have been a very attractive piece of 


architecture. It was that church which suggested 


| hung a large number of what were called | | of the minutemen the day before, but had not | | to Emerson the leading thought in one of his 
pothooks and trammels. From these were sus- | qualified and had not got his accoutrements ; and | most famous poems, “The Problem.’ 


Announcing the Banns. 


In those days, when people were to be married 
notice to be given of their 
intention by proclaiming it aloud in the cburch 
three Sundays in succession. So just before the 
service began, the old town clerk would get up 
and proclaim: ‘““There is a marriage intended 
between Mr. John Brown of this town and Miss 
Sarah Smith of Sudbury,” and there was great 
curiosity in the congregation to hear the announce- 


ment. The town clerk in my boyhood bad been 
bachelor for whom the young 
ladies had set their caps in vain for two 








~ 
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-poor little thing!” for the tiny girl was whooping 
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generations. One day he astonished the congre- 
gation by proclaiming: “There is a marriage 
intended between Dr. Abiel Keywood’’—which 
was his own name—“and Miss Lucy P. Fay, 
both of Concord.” That was before I can 
remember, as his boys were about my age. 


(To be continued.) 
ER ii el 


PERMANENCE. 
The years live, work, sigh, smile, and die, with all 
They cherish; 
The soul endures, though dreams that fed it fall 
And perish. A. C. Swinburne. 


~~ e-e——__—_—_ 


Lieutenant Stanton’s Escape. 


T was on the evening of St. Valentine’s 
day, February 14, 1865, that Lieut. 
Frederic Stanton, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry, climbed over the wall 
of Camp Asylum, the Confederate 

military prison near Columbia, South 
Carolina. He had contrived to 
escape during an unusual shifting of 
the prisoners, who were to be 
moved to a distant place as soon 
as possible, for Sherman was not 
far away, and the men in gray 
meant to hold their prisoners 
beyond Sherman’s reach. 

Cold, sleety rain was falling in torrents, and 
the wind wasa gale. The guards were looking 
for Stanton with flaring torches before he had 
fairly jumped down, but they did not know 
precisely where he had climbed up. He lay 
breathless and exhausted, for he was weak and 
fatigued by his climbing, within two hundred 
yards of the wall, until he saw the lights of the 
guards on his trail. 

“I reckon that Yank has done got away,” said 
one. 

Stanton heard the words so distinctly that he 
believed the pursuers nearer to him than they 
were. He rose and ran again. His hope was 
to “make Sherman,” though his strength was 
not enough to take him far. 

From Camp Asylum to the northeast lay a 
comparatively open space, with but few houses. 
The railroad was in this direction, and Stanton’s 
idea was to reach it and follow it until daylight, 
then secrete himself and await events. 

He believed that General Kilpatrick’s blue 
cavalry would soon be in Columbia. He knew 
that Gen. Wade Hampton’s gray cavalry were 
scouting the country, but he was confident that 
he could detect the presence of a nfdunted man 
before the mounted man could see him. There 
were no street-lights in Columbia, and certainly 
no citizens would be abroad in a night like that. 

The young lieutenant reached the main road, 
and started north toward the railroad at the best 
pace he could make in the mud and darkness. 
No lights were visible in any of the houses, and 
not even a dog barked. He had gone nearly a 
mile, when he stumbled headlong and rolled 
down an embankment. The road had narrowed 
as it approached a bridge, and in the darkness he 
had missed it and fallen into a gully. 

As he groped around in the darkness he found 
the abutments of the bridge, and crawled under 
the superstructure to escape the pelting storm 
while he should recover his breath. There his 
foot struck something soft that screamed and 
sobbed, ““O-o-o mammy! mammy !” 

The cavalryman jumped back. Had the 
familiar sound of “Halt, there!”” sounded in his 
ears, it would not have seared him so badly. 

“Who are you?’ What are you?” he stam- 
mered. 

The answer was, “O-o mammy!” and bitter 
sobbing. 

“Some poor little lost darky,” thought Stanton, 
and he said aloud, “Sho’, sho’, don’t cry, little 
chap! Nobody’ll hurt you.” 

In the darkness he could barely discern the 
child. He touched it, and it screamed in terror ; 
but he grasped it firmly, speaking soothing 
words, and passed his hand over it. Its head 
was covered with long, silky hair; its dress was 
very wet, and it was barefooted. 

“A little white girl!” said Stanton, in aston- 
ishment. “How on earth, child, did you ever 
get here?” 

The only answer was sobs, and a fearful 
chattering of teeth with a croupy cough. The 
child was in great need of immediate attention. 

“Now here’s a pretty mess!” said Stanton. 
“What on earth am I to do? This young one 
will choke to death with the croup or perish with 
cold before morning if I leave her here; if I take 
her to a house, I am sure to be recaptured. How 
on earth did she ever get here, anyway? Just 
my blamed luck! Well, if she dies, it’s none of 
my affairs—but no, I can’t leave her here to die, 











and choking fearfully. 

He thought of a large house he had passed. 
“I could take her there and leave her, and then | 
run,”’ he said to himself. So he gathered the 
little one in his arms, and wrapped her in the | 
piece of old shelter tent that he had over his | 
shoulders. 

With his choking, crying burden he staggered | 
through the storm to a large house whose outline | 
he had seen vaguely in the darkness. Having 
groped his way through the shrubbery that 
surrounded the mansion, he saw a faint light 
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glimmering through the blinds of an upper | 
window. ‘ With the old-fashioned knocker on 
the front door he raised a rattling alarm. } 

From the window above him came the voice | 
of an old colored aunty: “Who dar? Wha’ yo’ 
want?” 

“A little lost child is here. I found her under | 
the bridge. She has the croup, and needs imme- | 
diate attention.” 

“We’se ain’ los’ no chillen. G’way fum | 
yere!” said the aunty, sternly. 

“But this little child will surely die if she is | 
not attended to right away. Don’t beafraid; no 
one will hurt you. Can’t you hear for your- 
self?” for the child was choking badly. 

“Dat’s sho’ly de croup. Wait a minute.” 

Stanton soon heard the sound of footsteps in 
the hall and the agitated voices.of ladies; appar- 
ently they were greatly alarmed. 

“Who are you, sir, and why do you come to 
my house at this hour of the night ?’’ demanded 
a lady, through the closed door. 

“IT am a Union officer, madam. I escaped 
from Camp Asylum about an hour ago. I found | 
this little child under the bridge, and I have | 
brought her here as it is the nearest house. I 
will leave as soon as I place her in your keep- | 
ing,” said Stanton, and 
the little one, crying and 
choking, seemed to cor- 
roborate his story. 

“He speaks like a 
gentleman,” said a soft, 
sweet voice inside. 

“Open the door, Rose,” 
said the other lady. 

The big key grated in 
the old lock, the door 
opened a little, and by 
the light of a flickering 
candle, held by a stout 
colored woman, Stanton 
saw a_ pleasant- faced, 
middle-aged lady, a pretty 
young lady, holding with 
both hands a big cavalry 
sabre, and a boy of twelve 
years with a small, single- 
barrelled shotgun. 

The ladies saw a very 
wet and muddy young 
officer, his face blue 
with cold. He wore the 
short cavalry jacket of 
his service, with his 
lieutenant’s shoulder- 
straps; all his clothing 
‘was very much the worse 
for wear. In his arms lay 
a very dirty, wet, drab- 
bled little girl. 

“Come in, sir,” said 
the elder lady, sympa- 
thetically; and Stanton 
entered, with an amused 
glance at the pretty girl 
and the sabre, and the 
little boy with the shot- 
gun. Taking off his 
dripping hat, he bowed 
low to the ladies and 
addressed the elder : 

“This is a case of croup, madam, that requires 
prompt action. Probably you know better than 
I do'what ought to be done for her.” 

“How did the poor little thing happen to be 
out on such a night?” the elderly lady asked, 
wonderingly. 

“I do not know, madam. I never saw her 
until 1 found her under the bridge. Now that 
she is here, I know that you will do all that you 
ean for her, and with your permission I will 
leave.” 

He handed the child to the colored woman, 
who took her, saying, “De po’ lilly lamb is sho‘ly 
bad. Gib her to ole Mammy Rose. She’ll tek 
keer ob de po’ lilly t’ing. Gwine ter put her inter 
hot water an’ gib her some goose-grease d’rectly.”’ 

“You must have a great desire for liberty to 
brave a storm like this,” said the lady, as Rose 
disappeared with the child. 

“Tt is the desire of my life,” said Stanton. 
“Twice previously I escaped, only to be recap- 
tured. It is rumored that General Kilpatrick 
has broken the railroad north of here. If 
possible, I mean to reach him.” 

“Yet for the sake of a poor little lost child 
you took the almost certain chances of recapture,” 
said the lady. 

“That is true,” said Stanton, “but there didn’t 
seem to be anything else to do. If I had left the 
child to perish, I should have been her murderer. 
If a guard had tried to stop me, I would have 
knocked him in the head without any scruples. 
But a little helpless child—that’s very different.” 

The lady looked at him curiously. “But 
suppose that we should detain you ?” 

“T do not think you will,” he answered, 
quietly. 

‘Do you think that you are strong enough to 
travel in this storm?” she asked. 

“To tell you the truth, madam,” said Stanton, 
“T have overexerted myself in trying to get away, 
and I don’t think that I can go far; but I will 
go as far as I can.” : 

“Let him stay here, mamma! I like him! 
He looks like Brother Roy!’ said the boy with 
the shotgun, impulsively. 

“Tt would seem like murder to turn any human 
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being out of the house in this storm,’’ said the 
young lady. Stanton gave her a grateful look, 
but said nothing. 

“Lieutenant,” said the mistress, “I have a 
proposition to make to you. You are a brave 
man and a gentleman; your actions this night 
have shown it. As my boy has said, you look 
like my oldest son, Roy. I place him in your 
position, and try to think what I would wish a 
Northern woman to do for him under similar 


| circumstances. Your General Sherman and his 


army will certainly be in Columbia in a few 
days. I will hide you here in this house until | 
the United States troops are in the city, and I 
hope you will then try to obtain for me a guard, | 
that my home may not be despoiled of what little | 
we have left.” 

Stanton reflected for a moment. “Is there | 
any good reason why you should not have a| 
guard?” he asked. 

“There is not,” she answered, promptly. “I | 
am Mrs. Royston; my husband is a surgeon 
with General Lee; my oldest son, Roy, is with 
Richards’s South Carolina battery at Petersburg ; 
this is my daughter Marion and my son Morris.” 

Stanton acknowledged the introduction in his 
best manner, and gave his name, rank and 





‘‘THE LADIES HELD A WHISPERED CONSULTATION.” 


regiment, and gratefully accepted the lady’s | 
offer. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Royston, “come into the | 
dining-room and warm yourself.’ 

She led the way to the dining-room, where 
Rose had already started a blazing fire. The 
ladies looked at his drenched, muddy garments, 
and held a whispered consultation. 

“I have,” said Mrs, Royston, “long ago torn 
up all my spare bedding for bandages for the 
hospitals and sent off all my blankets for our 
soldiers, but I have retained some of the clothing 
of my husband and son, to be used in case of 
sickness or wounds,”—the lady’s voice faltered 
a little——“and I think that I can give you a 
change; certainly you need it.” 

“T shall be most grateful,” said Stanton. | 

The ladies and boy left the room, and in a 
little while Morris came back with a lighted 
candle. “I will show you to your room,” he 
said. 

Stanton followed him to a chamber on the 
second floor. A fire was burning in the fireplace, 
and on the bed was a change of underclothing, 
a pair of pearl-colored trousers of the style of 
thirty years earlier, a black velvet waistcoat with 
goldstone buttons, and a pair of embroidered 
cloth slippers. 

“Mamma says for you to sleep until she sends 
Rose to call you in the morning,” said Morris. 
“But first she will bring you some supper as 
soon as she can get it ready.” 

“T shall be glad of that, indeed,” said Stanton. 
“Your mother is very thoughtful; please thank 
her for me.” 

The boy bowed and went down-stairs. “I 
thought they said there weren’t any gentlemen 
among the Yankees,” he said to Marion. 

“But you see there is one, at least,’”’ said the 
pretty girl. 

Wash-stand, basin, water and towels—how 
long since Stanton had seen them before! He 
was soon very much cleaner, and eyed the dry, 
sweet garments; he laughed as he took up the 
white shirt, with its old-fashioned, high “standing | 
dickey.” “This is the first ‘boiled shirt’ I’ve | 
had in a long time,” he said to himself. He had 
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searcely put it on when Aunty Rose knocked at 
the door. 

‘Jes’ a li’l mossel of sumpin to eat, sah,” she 
replied to his, “Who is there?” and she left it 
down on the hall floor, and went away at his 
request. 

Stanton opened the door, brought. in the food— 
it consisted of hoe-cake, cold chicken and pease- 
coffee—and ate and drank ravenously, sitting in 
his shirt-sleeves. - Then, what with his comforted 
interior and an exterior warmed by the fine fire, 
he felt drowsy and lay down on the bed. There 
he rolled himself luxuriously in the cotton sheets, 
and went to sleep in a moment without the least 
misgiving. 

“They are true chivalry,” he said to himself, 
and it was, strange to say, of Miss Marion 
especially he was thinking as he made this 
reflection. 

Stanton was sleeping soundly when Rose called 
him for breakfast. He was soon dressed, but his 
cavalry jacket, though he had hung it before the 
fire, was still so wet and dirty that he disliked to 
put it on over the immaculate, old-fashioned 
white shirt, so he decided to go down to breakfast 
in slippers and shirt-sleeves. Lucky resolution! 
As he was going down-stairs he heard the rough 
voices of men in the 
dining-room below, and 
Miss Marion came flying 
up toward him. 

“O sir, don’t go down; 
three stragglers are in 
the dining-room; they 
are ruffians, and demand 
breakfast and have 
threatened mamma. Oh, 
what shall we do?” 

“Threatening your 
mamma, are they ?”’ said 
Stanton, stepping farther 
down. Just then the 
dining-room door opened 
and he heard a rough 
voice, “Now, old woman, 
make that nigger of 
yourn hustle up that 
thar breakfast; stir your- 
selves, all of you.” 

Stanton’s blood boiled. 
“Is that sabre in the 
hall?” he whispered. 

Marion nodded. Stan- 
ton darted down the 
stairs, followed by the 
pretty girl. Sabre in 
hand he entered the din- 
ing-room. His slippered 
feet made no noise, and 
the men did not notice 
him until he sternly de- 
manded, ““What are you 
doing here? Get out of 
this house!” 

The men turned on 
him, but the flashing eyes 
and resolute face warned 
them not to approach 
too near that sabre. 

“Who are you that’s 
givin’ orders?” asked 
one, surlily. 

“I'll let you know who I am if you don’t leave 
at once,”’ said Stanton; he had instantly noticed 
that they were not soldiers, but simply stragglers 
from the camps near the city. 

One of the men looked at Stanton keenly. 
“You talk like a Yank; I believe you are a 
Yank!” he said. 

Quick as a flash Marion interposed: “You 
miserable man! How dare you insult a guest of 
the family of Doctor Royston ?” 

“Never mind, Marion,” said Stanton, as if he 
had known her all his life. “I will attend to 
these fellows. Now, men,” he spoke very sharply, 
“get out of this house at once, or there will be 
some heads broken,” and he twirled the sabre 
with a practised hand. 

The men recognized that moulinet—none but 
a trained cavalryman could swing a sabre in that 
manner. 

“Reckon we had better go. Ax yo’ pardin, 
majah, but we-uns haint had much to eat lately, 
and we was feelin’ mighty cross an’ sassy like,” 
said one of them, with a faint attempt at an 
apology. 

“And we-uns is mos’ done out, looking all 
night for a little girl that’s gone astray.” 

“Why, I found a little girl astray last night,” 
said Stanton. 

And sure enough the men were seeking the 
very child he had saved. She was now quite 
cured of her croup, though still a little weak, 
and,within half an hour was being carried to her 
mother, one of the many country people who had 
fled before Sherman’s van, and were camped 
outside Columbia. 

After the men, to whom Mrs. Royston gave “ 
good breakfast, had gone away with the little 
girl, the family and Stanton took their morning 
meal, during which it was decided that the Union 
lieutenant had better be secreted in the attic 
during the day. 

In the afternoon the sound of artillery was 
heard, and soon after Morris came in with the 
report that the Union prisoners had been sent 
off on the railroad, for General Kilpatrick had 
not torn up the road, as reported. 

The next day there was much artillery-firing, 
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and occasionally the crackle of musketry could 
be heard. On the morning of the seventeenth, 
clouds of smoke and the smell of burning cotton 
came from the city. Looking from the attic 
window Stanton saw the Confederate cavalry 
retiring across the open ground to the northeast 
of the city. 

He was watching them when Mrs. Royston 
called to him from the hall below. 

“Lieutenant,” she said, “come down; your 
friends are in the city.” 

Going to a front chamber window, and looking 
down the street, he could see in the distance the 
long line of glistening muskets and bayonets 
swaying above the solid column of marching 
blue. The fifes were playing shrilly and the 
drums rolling, and the men singing lustily the 
solemn “Battle-Cry of Freedom;’ and tears 
rolled down Stanton’s cheeks. 

FREE S. BowLey. 
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After Moose With a Camera. 
In Two PARTS.—ParT I. 


INTER excursions 
have always had 
great charm for 
me. I enjoy cold 
weather. Owing, 
as I sometimes 
think, to my Norse 
ancestry, 1 am not 
nearly as sensitive | 
to cold as most} 
Americans are, and 

A WINTER ROAD. find even as low a 
temperature as zero Fahrenheit pleasurable and 

- exhilarating. 

For that reason I have, for four or five years, 
planned to take my annual vacation in midwinter. 
Accordingly, on the first day of February I was 
on the eve of setting off for Mammoth Hot 
Springs, Montana, to visit the Geysers of the 
Yellowstone Park on snow-shoes, when the 
editor of a certain great magazine changed my | 
plan. 

“Mammoth Hot Springs in midwinter—that’s 
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an idea,” he admitted. “Quite an idea. But 
don’t go. You can do better.” 

“Where?” I asked, dissenting altogether. 

“Down East, in the big game country.” 

I ridiculed the suggestion. 

“Oh, geysers are doubtless more interest- 
ing—to you and perhaps to me,” he said. 
“But moose, deer, caribou and trout interest 
more people than geysers do. So I say, Go 
tonorthern Maine with a camera. Photo ° 
graph moose in their winter ‘yards.’ Two 
other fellows have tried to do that, but have 
not done it very well. They startled the 
moose too soon.” 

“How could they help it?” I exclaimed. 

“My idea would be to go in disguise asa 
moose.” 

“What?” I almost shouted in my amaze- 
ment. 

“Oh, it’s simple. Go as a stuffed moose— 
two men on snow-shoes, one for the fore 
legs, the other for the hind legs. Approach a 
yard leisurely, from 
the lee side—bodies 
and heads concealed 
under the moose- 
hide, of course, but 
with a camera ready 
to take pictures.” 

“Possibly,” I said, 
“that could be 
done.” 

“Try it. If you 
can get actual photo- 
graphs, good ones, I 
will take them and 
your story of the 
trip, at a tip-top 
price. And I know 
of three railroad 
companies having 
branches in the 
region, that will 
pay well for the 
Tight to use your 
pictures in their autumn prospectuses. Then 
there are the hotel men and the general photo- 
graph trade. Altogether, there should be a good 
bit of money in it for you, if you do it well.” 

Who can resist a “good bit of money,” honestly 
gained? 1 reflected that the geysers could be 
visited some other winter; and I happened to 
think of my friend, Loring Lindsey, who is in 
the toothpick business in Franklin County in 
Maine, and who perhaps would like to go with 
me, 


WE TOOK LEAVE OF 


On that very day I telegraphed to Lindsey, 
asking whether he could go with me on a jaunt 
into the Maine wilderness on snow-shoes. He 
Promptly telegraphed the answer, “Come on; I 
will go.” Two days later I joined him at a 
lumberman’s camp, eight miles from the railway 
terminus in Aroostook County. 

I had brought with me a thick felt winter 
tent, seven by five feet on the ground and five 
feet in height; a small kerosene stove and a 
five-gallon fuel can; a lambskin sleeping-bag 
With hood; two padded blankets, Canadian 
Show-shoes, a Winchester carbine, a camera and 
the usual camp-kit and stores of coffee, tea, 





sugar, butter, pork, prepared bread, flour and 
other provisions. And I also brought a moose- 
hide to serve as a disguise in taking my 
photographs. 

Loring gave me a hearty greeting. He is a 
wide-awake, well-educated young fellow, with a 
keen eye for chances to make money. I found 
him in excellent condition for the excursion, as 
he had been “prospecting’’ in the woods for 
nearly a fortnight. With him were two hardy 
boys of nineteen or twenty, accustomed to 
walking on snow-shoes and drawing toboggans 
in the woods. One was a Swede named Hilas 
Johnson, from the Swedish colony in Aroostook 
County, the other a “bluenose’’ named Luther 
Cotton, from Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island. 

We set off early next morning with team and 


sled on a winter road running for thirty-one | 


miles out of Ashland to a lumber-camp, in which 
we spent our first night out, among a boisterous 
logging crew of twenty-two woodsmen. 

When we took leave of the lumbermen the 
next morning and put on our snow-shoes, we left 
the inhabited world behind us, and with four 
feet of snow underfoot and a virgin forest ahead, 
entered a primitive wilderness. 

The snow-shoeing was good. Loring and I led 
the way and “‘picked a path” for the Swede and 
the bluenose boy, who drew two toboggans 
loaded with our kit and outfit, of about two 
hundredweight, securely packed and lashed. 

I carried my camera, not wishing to trust it on 
a toboggan, and Loring carried the carbine. We 
liked, naturally enough, to have a gun at hand, 
although there seemed little need of one; for as 
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as usually follows forest fires, had sprung up/ savage expulsion of its breath. 
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Several white 





about them, so that each was the centre of a| ermines leaped upward to snatch at the mass 


clump of bushes from ten to twenty feet tall, 
apparently of cherry, birch, alder and poplar. 


The outlet of the 
pond appeared to be 
through a little gorge 
near the south end, 
a mile or more dis- 
tant; and as we 
stood there, we heard 
avery singular noise 
in that direction: a 
most monotonous 
note, resembling the 
filing of a mill-saw 
— crake -crake! 
erake-crake ! 

“What can that 
be?” I asked. 

“T’ve no idea what 
it is,”’ said Loring. 

The Swedish boy 


| of meat over their heads. 





In one of the carcasses 
which had fallen into the snow, a beautiful silver 
fox had well -nigh 
buried himself; he 
backed out and 
“yvapped” queru- 
lously at one of two 
large, coal-black 
ravens that flew 
down from the tops 
of two stumps of 
trees where they had 
been sitting unob- 
served by us. 

The ravens were 
not the only birds 
there. Fully a score 
of speckled Canada 
jays were hopping 
and fluttering about, 
uttering occasionally 


laughed. “Korp,” BP ten an odd minor note; 
hesaid. “You don’t — and a large, rusty- 
know him? What LORING DIGGING GUM brown hawk pres- 


| we call korp in our 
| language. I think what you call ravven.” 
“Ravven ?” I repeated, puzzled. 
“Raven,” said the bluenose boy. 
raven; and that’s what it is. I often heard 
| them in Prince Edward Island.” 


| “J don’t understand what a raven would be 


| doing so far from the coast in midwinter,”’ 
| Loring remarked. 


“He means 


Meanwhile our attention had been attracted by 


ently rose into the 
air from its feast, with a single hoarse ery. A 
crow cawed from a stump hard by; and as if in 
response, came the short, explosive hoot of an 
ow] from a neighboring thicket. 

The spectacle absorbed me by its novelty ; and 
it was not until the two boys came up behind us 
that I thought of taking a picture of it. Loring 
laughed as I unslung my camera. And he 
laughed still louder when, some months later, 





this was the “close season” when moose, deer, | two black objects far off on the white expanse of | he saw the result. I held the camera too low, 
caribou and grouse are protected by the admirable the pond. At that distance they looked like two | and got a better picture of the bank I stood on 
game laws of Maine, we could of course do little | little black specks, creeping out from the cove of | than of anything else. 


shooting. 


| the outlet and moving alongshore. 
As it was my purpose to discover “families” | supposed them to be the ravens walking on the | moose-yard photograph,” he remarked. 
of moose and deer snow-bound in their winter | snow; but on looking at them through my little | ers have been ahead of us. 


At first we| “Hope it will console you for not getting a 
““Poach- 


There was a ‘yard’ 


yards, we were now constantly on the lookout | field-glass I saw they were four-footed creatures | here, but they’ve cleaned it out.” 


for signs of their presence, although Loring | with bushy tails and peaked heads. 


searcely expected to find yards before reaching 


the headwaters of the Wallastook, or main St. | he said; “and bears are not out at this time of | 
John River. He was very desirous, however, that | year.’’ 


I should see the Allaguash Cavern, discovered 


about a year before, which is considered the | was unused to a glass and could not adjust it | 
greatest natural curiosity in Maine. Extensive | to his eyes. The bluenose boy looked through 
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the state. 
After 


lumber trail 


with great interest. 


limestone caves had | climbed the bank of the pond and moved quietly 
not previously been | through the bushes until we came out on the 
known to exist in| brink of a ledge overhanging the brook, two or | 
; three hundred yards from the pond. 
The boys stopped with the toboggans at the | said, that he could borrow two or three dozen 
march on an old | shore, and Loring was a few steps ahead of me. | traps of a man whom he knew at a camp on 
we | No sooner had he crept out to the brink of the | Chamberlain Lake. 


a day’s| 


came out on the rocks than I saw him sink slowly down, then | 
shore of Allaguash stretch a cautioning hand back toward me. 
Lake, within half a | crept forward carefully, and as soon as I could 
mile of the cavern, | see over the brink of the ledge my eyes met a 
which we explored | sight that well repaid all the hardships of the 
early next morning | trip. A veritable menagerie was down there! 

On the bushy slope, just across the brook, not 
It was near ten| more than two hundred feet from where we | 


“Poachers killed those 
queried. 

“Beyond doubt. The rogues come over the 
|border from the Province of Quebec. They 
I handed the glass to the Swedish boy,*but he | slaughter hundreds, even thousands, of moose 
jand deer in Maine, every winter. Kill them 
merely for their hides and antlers.” 
it, however, and declared that the creatures| “But where are the Maine game-wardens?” 
were “fish-cats.” | said I. 

“Oh, he probably means fishers, Mustela “Well, after the snow gets deep up here the 
Canadensis,” Loring said to me. wardens cannot easily catch these Canadian 

It pleased Luther very much to find that | poachers; and to tell the truth, it is not every 
he could see so plainly objects at a distance | warden who has the nerve to come up here at 
through the glass; he continued looking for | this time of year. Some of these habitual 
some moments. ‘There are more of them!” | poachers are desperate characters. Many wardens 
he exclaimed suddenly. have been killed in this region.” 

“Where?” Loring asked. Although the presumption was that poachers 

“In the bushes. Down that hollow where | had slaughtered a “family” of moose in a yard 
the outlet goes,” replied Luther. “I can | here and gone their ways with the hides and 
see them moving about in the brush.” | heads, yet they might return for the meat at 

Taking the glass, I could make out indis- | almost any time. To fall in with a party of 
tinetly several moving dark objects amid the | these lawless fellows might be unpleasant. 
young trees in the gorge. | We might lawfully have shot the silver fox, 

“That's queer !’’ Loring exclaimed ; “such | or one or more of the fishers, but decided not to 
animals are not often abroad like that by | discharge a gun there that night; and as it was 
day. Let’s go over there.” now nearly sunset, we recrossed the pond to the 

Accordingly we descended to the pond and | east shore and camped for the night amidst 
followed the shore until we were near the | the thick green spruce growth over there. We 
little cove of the outlet. When we were | did not think it wise to kindle a camp-fire, but did 
twenty or thirty rods south of the cove, we | our cooking over the oil-stove, inside the tent. 

Our two helpers were now all agog for 
trapping. The bluenose boy declared that there 
was two hundred dollars’ worth of fur in sight, 
| over there at the outlet; and he was sure, he 


moose, then?” I 


Loring took the glass. ‘“Too small for bears,”’ 





Both he and the Swedish boy were so eager to 
I | trap those fishers, otters and loup-cerviers, that 
| Loring and I finally gave them permission to get 
the traps. We let them set off at sunrise next 
morning, after they had promised us faithfully 
to return next day by nightfall. After they had 
gone, I took a picture of our camp and several 
other winter views along the shore of the pond, 











o’clock when we set | were peeping, were seven or eight carcasses of | and also one of Loring digging gum from a 


off to cross Alla- | moose, suspended to cross-poles and to the 
guash Lake, which stubs of the old burned trees. The hides 
is about two miles | and heads had been removed; but the great 
in width at that carcasses hung there, looking quite fresh, 
place. | even gory, as if slaughtered not many days 
Rivers and brooks offer the best thoroughfare | previously ; and around them was, perhaps, 
in the forest at this season, for they are usually the most miscellaneous and uncongenial mob 
hard frozen; so we went up the Allaguash | of carnivora ever seen together. 
stream for three miles or more. Olasages Hill There were three of the black fellows, 
here looms darkly to the southward, and after | which Loring believed to be fishers, and 
passing it we followed up the course of a large | another black creature with white along its 
brook which flows into the main stream from the | sides, larger and heavier than the other 
southwest. | animals, which I think was a wolverene. 
There could be no doubt that this was “good| Peeping up from holes beneath logs and 
game country,” for tracks and trails ran criss-| brush, and darting about here and there, 
cross over the snow in every direction, and | were fully a dozen mink; while as many 
nearly every clump of bushes had been nibbled | brown pine martens scurried about, with 
by browsing deer. We were now near the | odd, eager little cries, or climbed the tree- 
“divide,” between the headwaters of Allaguash | stubs like squirrels to leap off sidewise to 
and St. John; and after following the course of | the carcasses. 
the brook for about two miles farther, we left it; Two gray, gaunt, fierce-looking loup- 
and ascended a sparsely wooded ridge of larid | cerviers were tugging at the frozen meat, 
along the crest of which were craggy outcrops of | growling in their eagerness. Still another 
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AN UNSUCCESSFUL “SNAP.” 


bare rock, with green spruce thickets growing | of these ugly lynxes, having apparently gorged | spruce-tree, and put a fresh roll of films in the 


close about them. 


From these ledges there was an open view to | tasseled ears erect, and lazily watched the scene. | at the “menagerie” over at the outlet. 
Two sleek otters, doubling up their backs | ensued an adventure such as I had not previously 


westward, and we saw immediately that we | 


| itself, lay stretched out on a log near by, with its | camera. Later we set off to have another look 


And then 


were near another small lake. Beyond it the | oddly as they loped, approached from the bank | believed could possibly take place in sober New 


country was hilly and studded with the black | of the brook, and chattered their teeth at one of | England. 
A young growth such | the fishers, which turned upon them with a low, | 


stubs of burned trees. 








CHAUNCEY D. LINDSEY. 
(To be continued.) 
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Current Topics. 


Commonplace as is the fact that all men 
were once boys, it sometimes comes as a surprise 
when we are reminded that the assertion is 
true of some venerable and dignified statesmen. 
Every reader of the altogether admirable and 
delightful series of papers by Senator George F. 
Hoar, on the “Life of a Boy Sixty Years Ago,” 
which begins in this issue, will discover that the 
distinguished author not only was a real boy, 
but that his memory goes back lovingly to the 
scenes of happy youth. 

The daring that marks the true explorer is 
described impressively when it is said of a 
woman famous for her travels that she never 
hesitated to go even where it was not safe to take 
a husband. 


People cry out, “This is an unheroic age!” 
and while they are yet speaking some act of 
splendid daring, like that of the Boston firemen 
who lately died in the defence of property, puts 
them to silence. 


The “Jingo” Congressmen, who try to 
make the most of every provocation to war, 
remind one of the little girl who, when lightning 
struck the house, and partly destroyed it, clapped 
her hands and cried, “Do it again!” But she 
knew no better. re 


The limitations of statistical work, when 
applied to what is done by religious and chari- 
table agencies, could scareely be better summar- 
ized than in these words in an introduction to a 
church year-book: “There are facts that refuse 
to be tabulated elsewhere than in the note-books 
of the angels.”’ 


“Iam a Swiss by birth, a German by 
education, an American by choice,” said the late 
Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff. Every immigrant who 
shows an intelligent purpose to be an American 
in the full and patriotic meaning of that word 
will be welcomed to our shores. None others 
need apply or approach. 

It is disheartening to read of the convic 
tion for fraud of a youthful scion of a noble 
English house, whose ancient motto, “Ne vile 
velis,”’ may be rendered, “Choose nothing base.” 
Gentle birth has its obligations, as the old 
French proverb reminds us, and one of them 
certainly must be to keep unstained a name made 
honorable by generations of worthy ancestors. 


One duty of ministers is to say, “Come.” 
“Don’t come,” is the message of a missionary at 
Dawson City, and it is givén to warn away the 
vhultitude dreaming that there is wealth for them 
in the Yukon district. He is thus preaching 
physical salvation, for “the country is already 
overcrowded, and the supply of labor is greater 
than the demand.” Do not forget those two 
words, “Don’t come!” 

“Libraries? They look more like bee- 
hives!’’ was the recent exclamation of a 
stranger, as he saw the Hon. J. H. Stout of 
Wisconsin locking the doors of some wooden 
chests. On learning afterward that this philan- 
thropie gentleman had, at his private expense, 
fitted out thirty such travelling libraries to circu- | 
late among Wisconsin towns, he further amplified | 
his figure: “Yes, beehives! for it is not the | 
honey a man eats, but that which he hives for | 
others, out of which he gets true happiness.” 


A young woman went into a large dry- 
goods store not long ago and began openly to | 
pocket articles from the counter. On being | 
arrested, she said quietly that having no home | 


but the streets, she preferred to spend the night 
in prison. The incident emphasizes President 
Eliot’s recent caution to would-be philanthro- 
pists. Hospitals and asylums and reformatories 
are but necessary palliatives of developed evil; 


whereas churches, schools, museums, gardens, | 
| attaches to the choice of successors to these 


gymnasia are instruments of moral construction, 
and to train a child to avoid evil and pauperism 
is better than to help the adult out of those 
conditions. — Si 

Whoever thinks art is an easy mistress let 
him study biography. One of the foremost of 
American actors recently told an audience of 
young men that for something like seven years 
he was almost on the verge of starvation. Night 
after night, after the play he would invest one of 
his few pennies in hot baked potatoes, put them 
in his pockets, and after warming his hands on 
them would swallow them. 

“Sargent and I,” said a famous painter and 
sculptor to an art student, as he corrected her 
drawing, “spent some months in Spain when we 
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were young artists. We were very, very poor. 
Sargent could talk better Spanish than I, so he 
went out and bought the beans, and I cooked 
them. Beans were all we had to eat.” Yet 
Mansfield and Sargent and Duveneck, like 
thousands of other brave and successful men, 


‘have persisted against terrible odds, until success 


was assured. 


Within each of us lurks a germ of intui- 
tion which may be cultivated by prompt response 
to its impulses. The deaconesses of the Lucy 
Webb Hayes Training School in Washington 
habitually canvass the city for opportunity to 
do good. One day one of them, through an 
unaccountable impulsé, rang at the front door of 
a splendid mansion, and asked if the mistress 
were at home. 

“Yes,” said the servant, “but she is in deep 
trouble.” 

“Show me to her at once,” said the caller. 

The wealthy woman was found in misery 
over a wayward daughter who had left her home. 

“How wonderful!” she exclaimed, “that you 
should have come to me in this hour.” The 
result was that the lost was found, and the whole 
family lifted to a higher plane of life. 
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ORIGINALITY. 


No bird has ever uttered note 
That was not in some first bird’s throat. 


T. B. Aldrich. 
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A Word About War. 


F a person—say from the planet Mars, named 
for the god of war—were to read one of our 
so-called “jingo” newspapers, one can 

imagine what he might say of the writer of 
articles in which “a strong Cuban policy” is 
advocated, regardless of consequences : 

“Brave man! 
to risk your life to give freedom to the oppressed 
Cubans? You offer your wealth for the cause? 
Your home and your family may be exposed to 
bombardment by a hostile fleet, and all you hold 
dear on earth may be destroyed? No matter? 
You offer it all for Cuba? Brave man! Noble 
man !’’ 

Would he be altogether right? Is every man 
who is persuaded that it is our duty as a nation 
to intervene between Spain and Cuba, ready to 
accept in his own person and property the full 
consequences of such intervention? This we 
think is an open question. 

It is easy to talk lightly of war, and to urge 
our government into a position where one country 
or the other would be forced to take up arms. 
But if we were to do so, and should succeed 
in stopping the Cuban war by driving the 
Spaniards from the island, what would be our 
reward? We do not want Cuba for ourselves. 
Were we to accept it after a successful war, the 
act would take away all the grace from our 
intervention in behalf of oppressed Cuba, and 
make the struggle appear in the eyes of the 
world merely a war of conquest. 

The task of governing Cuba might well appal 
the most courageous statesmen. 

To give freedom to Cuba and leave her to 
govern herself, would be to take the grave 
responsibility of answering for it that she should 
govern herself well. And to throw one or 
another of these duties on our country, which 
already has enough to do to govern itself, some 
among us would plunge the United States ina 
war—that, if successful, could not bring adequate 
compensation for the desolation and utter misery 
it would bring into tens of thousands of families. 

Our naval officers are not cowards. War is 
their business. They are ready to meet it at the 
command of our government. Eminent men 
among them declare that neither in coast defences, 
ships, cannon, nor in navy-yard facilities, are we 
prepared for war. The condition of China when 
| attacked by Japan very nearly represents our 
| condition. The possibility that we should be 
| successful is not encouraging, and if defeated we 





should be the laughing-stock of the nations. 
| 
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New Senators. 


HERE are thirty United States Senators 
whose terms expire in March next year. 
Twelve of them are Republicans, fifteen 
Democrats and three Populists, or silver Repub- 
licans. 
The Senate is at present so closely. divided 
politically that more than ordinary interest 


retiring Senators. 

In most instances the legislatures which are to 
fill the vacancies which will be created by the 
expiration of these Senatorial terms will be 
elected next fall and will choose Senators soon 
after assembling in January. There are several 
states, however, in which the legislatures will 
not be in session next year, and in these states, 
where there was a Senator to be elected, the 
choice has already been made. 

The Mississippi Legislature chose Hernando 
TD. Money, long a member of the House of 
Representatives, to succeed Senator George, who 
declined a reélection. Afterward Mr. George 
died, and Mr. Money was appointed by the 
governor to serve out the unexpired term. 


Noble man! You are willing | 





Next came the election of Senator John W. 
Daniel of Virginia as his own successor; then 
the choice of Senator Marcus A. Hanna by the 
Ohio legislature, both for the unexpired term for 
which Mr. Sherman was chosen and for the full 
term beginning next March; and the election of 
Louis E. McComas by the Maryland legislature 
to succeed Senator Gorman. The recent election 
of Thomas H. Turley by the Tennessee legisla- 
ture was for the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Harris, which will end in 1901. 

None of these elections affect the political 
complexion of the Senate exeept that in Maryland, 
where a Republican displaces a Democrat. 
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DESIRE. 
ur hearts must b md ensept they breathe 
The air of fresh d 
Richard Monckton Mines. 
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Minister De Lome’s Mistake. 


MINISTER who is appointed to represent 
one government at the capital of another 
should be. personally agreeable to the 

government to which he is accredited. 

He is commissioned to conduct negotiations 
which often are delicate, and if there is anything 
in his record or bearing which makes it difficult 
for the representatives of the country to which 
he is sent to get on with him, the interests of his 
own country are likely to suffer. 

For this reason, any government is at liberty 
to notify another government that a minister 
who has been accredited to it is not personally 
acceptable, that is, is persona non grata, and 
the other government without 
asking explanations or mani- 
festing resentment makes a new 
appointment. 

In the light of this principle 
it is clear that it would have 
been impossible, under any cir- 
eamstances, for Minister De 
} Lome to continue to représent 

the interests of Spain at Wash- 
ington, after the publication of 
the letter to which reference was made last week 
in our column of Current Events. 

It may be argued that even a diplomatist has a 
right, in a private letter, to write what he thinks 
about the government with which he has dealings. 
But that is not the point. As soon as the letter 
was published, its insulting references to the 
President made it impossible for our government 
to have any further relations with Mr. De Lome, 
and it would have acted within its rights if it had 
summarily given him his passports, instead of 
asking for his recall. As it happened, the 
Spanish government received and accepted his 
resignation before the demand for his recall 
reached Madrid. 

There have been several instances before this 
of indiscretions which forced the resignation or 
recall of ministers at Washington. Three years 
ago, the Hawaiian minister gave offence and his 
recall was demanded. 

A more conspicuous instance was that of Sir 
Lionel Sackville-West, now Lord Sackville, the 
British minister, who wrote a private letter just 
before the Presidential election of 1888, answer- 
ing the inquiry of a supposed British-American 
citizen as to how he should vote. This interfer- 
ence with our politics gave great offence, and 
when the British government hesitated about 
recalling him, our own government sent him his 
passports. 

The obvious lesson of such incidents is that 
ministers at foreign capitals will be wise to write 
nothing, even in private correspondence, which 
it would be inconvenient either for them or their 
governments to have the newspapers reproduce 
in facsimile. 








SENOR DE LOME 
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Unreasoning Hatred. 


TRICTLY speaking, every kind of hatred 
might be said to be unreasoning, but if 
there is one manifestation of it more than 

another to which the term may be applied, it is 
the recent European demonstrations of hatred of 
the Jews. 

The Jew is used to persecution. In Russia 
he is compelled to live within prescribed districts. 
In Austria and Roumania he is the victim of 
mob violence or of street ruffians who sometimes 
even assault and rob him with impunity. In 
Germany an active political party makes his 
expulsion the chief article of its faith. In most 
European countries, if he is not subject to legal 
disabilities, he is discriminated against to such 
an extent that it comes to the same thing. 

Just at present it is in France, whose repub- 
lican institutions should be a guarantee of utmost 
tolerance, that the most shocking manifestations 
of hatred of the Jews are being made. What is 
there in the question of the guilt or innocence of 
Captain Dreyfus which should stir up mobs in 
the streets of Paris and other French cities to 
shout, “Down with the Jews!” and to attack 
Jewish houses and shops? Simply this: that 
Dreyfus is a Jew, and that fact so warps the 
judgment of thousands of Frenchmen that they 
are almost ready to mob any one who suggests 
that he ought to have a new and open trial. 

A Jew stabs a Spaniard in Algiers—very likely 
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in self-defence. Immediately a mob gathe:s, 
erying, “Down with the Jews!” and bezins 
breaking open Jewish shops and maltreating .)| 
Jews whom it finds on the streets. If an Italin 
had stabbed the Spaniard, there would hive 
been no mob shouting, “Down with Italians'” 
What impels the mob is not horror at the man’s 
crime, but blind, unreasoning hatred of Jews as 
Jews. 

Such demonstrations are a revival of the 
savagery of the Middle Ages. They are out of 
place in the nineteenth century, and they disgrace 
the communities which tolerate them. 

There is nothing in the Jewish character 
which affords any justification of such treatment. 
In whatever country the Jew is, he is a guod 
citizen. His respect for law is one of his strongest 
traits. He is not addicted to any repellent vices, 
He is patient, industrious and thrifty. He does 
not furnish a large quota to the prisons, and ti a 
larger extent than most people he takes care of 
his own poor, and keeps them from becoming a 
public charge. 

To hate a man, and to wish to inflict pain 
upon him or to do him a wrong, not because of 
anything that he has done, but because hie 
happens to have been born of 4 certain race, is 
one of the basest feelings which can prompt 
human conduct. 
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The Last Cigar. 


N English clergyman, who was a hard smoke: 
was cured of the taste for tobacco |) a 
sudden twinge of conscience. 

He was sitting one day in his library with an 
expensive cigar in his mouth when the name of one 
of his oldest friends was announced. The visitor, 
when greetings had been warmly exchanged, cou- 
fessed that he had come upon a begging errand. 

A story of pathetic distress was told, and an 
urgent appeal was made for immediate relief. 
The clergyman was a warm-hearted, generous 
man and his hand was plunged at once into his 
pocket, but he found only a few shillings there. 
He then fumbled in his desk for his check-book. 
remarking to his friend that it was a very sad and 
urgent case, and that he would do what he could; 
but when he looked at his bank-balance his face 
changed color. The account was nearly over- 
drawn already. 

“I am very sorry,” he said. “I can only give 
you a beggarly sum. I did not know how poor I 
was.” 

The check which he drew was only a fifth of 
the amount which was needed. He made many 
apologies for giving the visitor so jlittle money 
when his heart was deeply touched, and he longed 
to do more. 

When his friend had gone, he relighted his 
cigar, but it seemed to have a bitter taste, and he 
took out afresh one. Before striking a match he 
jotted down on paper the price of the cigar, and 
the number which he usually smoked a day. He 
found that tobacco was costing him five shillings 
a day, and over ninety pounds a year—or about 
four hundred and fifty dollars in American money. 
The amount which he had given to his old friend 
in dire distress represented the cost of twenty 
days’ smoking. 

The clergyman was an impulsive man. Instead 
of lighting his fresh cigar of the choicest brand. 
he threw it into the fire on his hearth. He was 
so deeply impressed with the thought that a little 
self-denial on his part would have enabled him to 
help an old friend in great need that he resolved 
sternly never to smoke again. Being a man of 
strong will, he was as good as his word. 

This good man’s tobacco bill was a heavier one 
than is ordinarily paid. But many a smoker 
would be surprised if he were to count the cost of 
his own self-indulgence in tobacco. 

A recent investigation has shown that the 
students of a military academy in England expend 
enough money on cigarettes to provide for the 
education of forty young men too poor to have 
the same advantages. The effects of tobacco on 
health may be disputed, but no smoker can deny 
that smoking is a wasteful habit, and that there 
would be large compensations for self-denial. 
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Russian Bears. 


OST of the incidents of international civility 
M which the Parisian papers related during 
the recent trip of President Faure to 
Russia, and the previous visit of the tsar and 
tsarina to France, were rather too effusive in 
matter and florid in manner to please our severer 
taste. But they have recently recalled one Franco- 
Russian anecdote which we can appreciate—all 
the more, perhaps, because diplomatically it was 
not of importance. 

During the last visit of the Grand Duke Michael 
to the gay capital, there was placed next to hit at 
a grand dinner given in his honor not, as usual, 4 
French statesman or great social celebrity, but 4 
little, bright-eyed, white-haired, strong-featured 
woman wearing the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor on her breast. She was Mile. Rosa Bonheur, 
the famous artist. 

They became, during the progress of the 
elaborate meal, the best of friends; the ( luke 
declared it was long since he had so enjoyed 
any woman’s conversation, and mademois: ‘le, 
on her part, found him a most appreciative «nd 
intelligent listener. 

When dessert was served a double nut was 
found on the duke’s plate, and they ai 4 
philopena together, which the lady won. 

“What can I give you, mademoiselle, which will 
really give you pleasure?” asked the grand duke, 
politely. 

“I cannot deny my weakness,” was the reply 
“Any little animal which I can use as a mode: 
will be welcome.” 

Several months passed, and she supposed the 
duke’s promise forgotten when a few weeks 629 
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the philopena arrived. There were three of the 
“jittle animals’—and they were mighty, white 
pears, Shaggy, huge and ferocious! 

Few ladies would care for such a trio of pets; 
but Mademoiselle Bonheur, who has tamed as 
well as painted wild beasts before now, was 
delighted, and will no doubt do proper justice 
with both her heart and her brush to the charac- 
teristies of the oft-maligned Russian bear. 
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GENERAL GORDON’S FEAR. 


The Bishop of Tasmania, in one of his recent 
sermons, told a story which brings out the char- 
acter of a man whom all the world learned to | 
respeet—for a wonder, before he died. The bishop 
—so says the Sunday Magazine—was indebted for 
the story to a clergyman who had spent some | 
years in Gaza, Palestine. 

One night this clergyman was coming home | 
late, and in the dusk of the evening, when objects 
were not very distinct, he saw what looked like a 
man kneeling on the ground by the side of his 
horse. The place was not a safe one. Arabs 
might easily surprise the kneeling traveller. 

“IT must go and warn that man,” thought the 
clergyman. “It will never do to let him remain 
there. He does not know that he may get into 
trouble.” 

As he came nearer, to put his resolution into 
practice, he was stopped by words that evidently 
were not addressed to himself. A moment’s 
listening convinced him it was the voice of prayer 
to which he listened. 

“Oh, my God, take me away out of myself, lest 
I fall; make me to look unto Thee, that I may 
humble myself and be like Thee,” said the voice 
of the kneeling man. 

The clergyman hesitated to interrupt the 
stranger’s devotions, but he could not persuade 
himself to leave him in danger. After waiting 
for a time he approached, saying as he did so, 
“Sir, | beg your pardon, but you are in danger 
here.” 

The man rose, and the clergyman’s surprise 
was great when he found himself standing face 
to face with General Gordon. 

“What are you doing out here in this dangerous 
place?” he asked, not yet recovered from his 
astonishment. 

“This morning I received a telegram from 
England, asking me to undertake a mission which 
I had longed to undertake all my life,” replied 
the general. “It filled me with such elation that 
I felt I might get into trouble through pride, and 
I thought I would just get upon my horse and go 
away by myself to humble myself before God.” 

It was thus that the noble heart of Gordon met 
one of the great trials of character—the honor of 
being chosen to lead in an important enterprise. 

“I believe,” said the bishop, “that the mission 
of which he spoke was the one in which he was 
employed when death met him.” 
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MUSIC TO ORDER. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan has always had a capacity, 
not only for clever, but for exceedingly rapid 
work. When avery young man, he desired some 
training in the composition of operatic music, and 
with characteristic energy, determined to learn 
something of the technique of the stage. He 
thereupon obtained a position as organist for the 
opera in Covent Garden, where his musical facility 
at once came into general request. 

On one occasion he was admiring the “borders” 
which had been painted for a woodland scene. 

“Yes,” said the painter, “they are very well, 
and if you could support them by something 
suggestive in the orchestra, we could get a pretty 
effect.” 

Mr. Sullivan at once wrote into the score some 
delicate arpeggio work for flutes and clarinets, 
and every one was quite happy. | 

Next day, perhaps, the machinist would say; 

“Mr. Sullivan, the iron doesn’t run as easily in | 
the slot as I should like. We must have a little | 
more music to cover it. I should like something | 
for the ’cellos. Could you do it?” 

“Certainly, Mr. Sloman,” the r would | 
reply, gravely, “you have opened a new patb of | 
beauty in orchestration.” He at once added | 
sixteen bars for the ’cello alone. No sooner was | 








this done, than a solo dance was required, at the | 


last moment, for a danseuse who had just arrived. 











learn something from every failure, and persevere 
until he finds appreciation. 

If he never finds such appreciation, the proof is | 
pretty positive that he does not possess the 
qualifications for success; and he has hardly | 
wasted his time, since beyond question he enjoyed | 
the work, or he would not have done it. | 

} 





To Our Oldest Friends. 
A Request. 


In order that we may secure statisti- | 
cal information that may be of service | 


| to us and to our oldest subscribers, we 


would like to 


Hear from every family to which The 
Companion has been a Regular Visitor 
for Twenty-Five Years or More. 

If during that time The Companion | 
has been addressed to different names | 
—for instance, to a son or daughter of | 
the original subscriber—please mention 
this, and state as accurately as recol- 
lection will permit, during what years 
each person received the paper. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
201 Columbus Ave. Boston, Mass. 





UNQUALIFIED. 


A young woman who has a position as assistant 
librarian at one of the largest public libraries in 
Pennsylvania, says that she has a keen sympathy 
for the ticket agents at railway stations—a sym- 
pathy born of kindred woes. 


One day two well-iressed young women ap- 
proached the desk. One of them took a memo- 
randum from her pocket-book. 

“Can you tell me how many 
the wrong list!” she said, hast } bringing forth 
another slip of paper. “Here it is. ill you 
please tell me who is Rudyard Kipling’s favorite 
author?” 

“T am unable to tell 
that he had one,” I adm . 

“Dear me!” said the young woman, irritably. 
“It’s one of the questions for our next club 
meeting. Well, which one of Thackerday’s books 
brought him in the largest income?” 

“re: ay can sige ge 4 find out by consultin, 
a book the number of which I will give you,” 
— turning to one of my reference drawers as I 
spoke 


spoke. 

“Oh, I can’t stop to look it up,’ she said, hur- 
riedly. “I thought you could tell me at once. 
Well, there’s one more thing: Bessie Cumnock 
(my cousin in St. Louis) had a splendid book 
when I was there last year, for anecdotes of 
famous people. I can’t remember the name of it, 
or who wrote it, but it was about so big” (illus- 
trating with one finger on the desk), “and it had 
a dark green cover. Now can you tell me what it 
is? Some day when I have time, I’d like to get it 
out. Of course = must have it in the library.” 

For the third time I was obliged to confess my 
inability to give her direct information. She 
looked at me with a piercing gaze, and turned 
away, saying audibly to her companion, “‘There! 
That just shows what all this talk about their 
being examined for positions in public libraries 
amounts to! Three perfectly simple questions, 
all on literary subjects, and she couldn’t answer 
one of them!” 


ards—oh! that’s 


P ba never having heard 
tted 





LINCOLN AS DOORKEEPER. 


Mr. James Elter, one of the oldest doorkeepers 
in the War Department at Washington, is reported | 
by the Syracuse Standard as telling the following | 
story about President Lincoln: | 


One day a tall, lank gentleman came to the 
entrance and asked me if the secretary was in, | 
and I told him no, that it was too early for him. | 
He then asked at what hour he would be likely to | 
find him, and I told him. With a pleasant, ‘‘Thank 
you,” something we don’t always get, he walked | 


away. 

At the hour I told him that the secretary would | 
be in he again walked up the steps, and asked me 
if I would not go to the secretary’s room, and tell | 
him that he wished to see him. I told him I could | 
not leave nf post. 

“Oh, that is all right: I am Mr. Lincoln and I 
will keep door while you deliver my message. 
a him that I want to see him here in the lower + 

a 2? 
| With this the President unpinned my badge, 
| stuck it in his own coat and took my chair. I 


“What on earth am I to do?” asked the poor | hastened to the secretary’s room, and soon the 


musician, of the manager. 
dance. I know nothing of her style.” 


“I'll see,” he said, and took the young lady | t 


aside. In less than five minutes he returned. 

“T’ve settled it all,” he announced. “This is 
exactly what she wants. Tiddle-iddle-um, tiddle- 
iddle-um, rum-tirum-tirum. Sixteen bars of that. 
Then rum-tum, rum-tum, heavy, you know, sixteen 
bars. Then finish up with the overture to ‘William 
Tell,’ last movement, sixteen bars and coda.” 

The composer sat down to his hurried task, and 
in less than a quarter of an hour, the work was 
ready. 

These were base uses, perhaps, for genius; but 
they constituted an apprenticeship. 
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GOOD ADVICE TO YOUNG AUTHORS. 


It is possible to give good advice without intend- 
ing to do it. Some time ago an aspiring writer in 
New Zealand wrote to Mr. Rudyard Kipling for 





advice which might enable him to succeed in the | be 


occupation he had chosen. In due time he received 
the following note from Mr. Kipling: | 

“No man’s advice is of the least benefit in our | 
business (and I am a very busy man). Keep on 
trying till you either fail or succeed.” 

Mr. Kipling could hardly have said more if he 
had written the man a letter to cover a ream of | 
paper. | 

The young author who is ambitious of literary | 
suceess, and who has it in him to succeed, will | 
not be discouraged by repeated failures; but will | 





“T haven’t seen her | two were together near me, but in_ quiet and 


| earnest talk. I never knew why Mr. Lincoln did 
not want to go to the secretary’s room, but I know 
hat I prize this chair. I call it Abe Lincoln. No 
doubt that was the only time a President ever 
acted as doorkeeper. 


THUMPING THE PREMIER. 


Cowper thought lightly of the man who “proves, 
by thumping on your back, the sense of your great 
merit.”” But the dignified, cynical prime minister 
of Great Britain once enjoyed such a “thumping.” 
The New York Tribune tells the story: 

At a public convention in London the other day 
one of the delegates, noticing, as he supposed, a 
friend, hurried up to him, an giving him a hearty 
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slap on the back, said: 


“Hello, old boy! Politics continues to agree 
with you, eh?” | 
The rtly man turned slowly around, and | 


revealed the distinguished features of the Marquis | 
of Salisbury. who said, smiling pleasantly : 
“Ves, thank you; politics does continue to agree 

| 


The delegate was horror-struck at his mistake, | 
mumbled a confused apology and beat a hasty | 
retreat. It is believed that the prime minister 
must have enjoyed the joke very much, for later 
in the evening he was seen to be relating to several 
friends some incident which provoked him and | 
them to a great deal of laughter. } 


“WHEN these principles are triumphant,” yelled 
an agitator, “we shall have comfort and happiness 
from Canada to Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 


Pacific, from Alpha to Omaha!” | 










A Sudden Change of Weather will often bring 
onacough. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are of great 
service in relieving coughs and hoarseness. (Ado. 





10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE! 100 dif. stamps. fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, 8t. Louis, Mo 
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STAMPS 105 varieties, Siam,etc.,and nice Al- 


bum, 10c. ; 15 unused, 10c. ; 30 U.S., 10c. , 12 Afri- 


ca,l0e. ; 16Asia, 10c. ; i5Oceanica, loc. New illus. 

list free. Large stock, low prices. Special terms 

toagts., 50% com. F. P. Vincent, Chatham, N.Y 
JENNINGS’ INTEREST TABLES 
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Just published. Simplicity simplified. A child can 

use them. Covers entire field from one cent to millions 

of dollars, for any length of time, at any rate per cent. 

Canvassing Agents Wanted. Any boy or gir! can sell 

this book to friends and make some money. Sent post- 


paid to any address on receipt of $2.00. 
Address 3. H. JENNINGS, Deep River, Conn. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get the 
genuine article, made at 


DORCHESTER, MASS., 
By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd, 


Established 1730. 
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THE WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED THIS MONTH. 


The Special Introductory Price to be Immediately Advanced. 


FTER more than two years of constant labor, | a marvellous survey of the literdture of the world, 
the Library of the World’s Best Literature, | 


under the editorial direction of Charles Dudley 
Warner, is nearly finished. Its completion will 
be a distinct literary event. The special intro- 
ductory price under the arrangement made by 
Harper’s Weekly Club will positively be with- 
drawn when the last volumes (which are now on 
the press) are issued. be 

Readers will do well to make note of this fact, 
since by joining the Club now they will obtain the 
work at nearly one-half the price at which it will 
hereafter be sold. We have no hesitation in 
advising our readers to take advantage of this 
opportunity. We believe the Warner Library is 
a work of such extraordinary character that it 
will sooner or later find its way into every home 
of culture and refinement. The fact that such 


with the exposition and criticism of the foremost 
living men of letters, can be had for a sum less 
than the cost of the simplest collection of single 


| volumes, makes this a work which from the mere 


| 
| 


standpoint of economy no lover of books can 
afford to be without 

We believe there are few of the readers of THE 
COMPANION who will not feel we have done them 


| a special service in calling their attention to this 


monumental work, and giving timely notice of the 
withdrawal of the low Club price. The Library 
is not only an immense saving of time and study, 
but of money as well. 

A postal card sent to the Harper’s Weekly Club, 
gt Fifth Avenue, New York, will secure full par- 
ticulars regarding the favorable terms upon which 
it is now being offered to Club members. 
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ALL PAPER 


“Best in style and quality. 


RSE PEAre 


Lowest in price."’ —N.¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 


SAMPLES MAILED FREE 


npon request. 
oaieee and bedrooms, 3e, te 10¢c 


New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for 
-per roll. 


Beantiful and high-class Tapes- 


try, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire. Moorish, Rococo. Embossed Leather, 
rich Floral and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 
10c., 12i<., 15¢., 18¢, and up to 25e. a roll. Write for samples, for these 
superior papers can only be bought from us or our agents. One price every- 


where, and 


An Agent Wanted 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
in every town to sell on commission from our large sample 
books, showing hundreds of beautiful patterns. 


We furnish 


advertising cards and circulars with agent's name on free, and refer customers to them, who 
write us for samples. The business pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry 


one-tenth the variety of designs and co! 
business requiring no capital or experience, 
every year, 


orings, 


or sellas cheap. A pleasant and profitable 
Over 8,000 agents are now selling our papers 


For samples, or particulars about agency, write to ncarest address. 
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The Defence of the Alamo. 


ANTA ANA came storming, as a storm might 
come ; 
There was rumble of cannon; there was rattle 
of blade; 
re was cavalry, infantry, bugle and drum— 
Full seven thousand in pomp and parade. 
The chivalry, flower of Mexico; 
And a gaunt two hundred in the Alamo! 


And thirty lay sick, and some were shot through ; 

For the siege had been bitter, and bloody and long. 
“Surrender, or die!”—**Men, what will you do?” 

And Travis, great Travis, drew sword, quick and 


strong; 
Drew a line at his feet... “Will you come? Will you go? 
/ die with my wounded, in the Alamo.” 


Then Bowie gasped, “Lead me over that line!” 
Then Crockett, one hand to the sick, one hand to his 


gun, 
Crossed with him; then never a word or a sign 
Till all, sick or well, all, all save but one, 
One man. Then a woman stepped. praying, and slow 
Across ; to die at her post in the Alamo. 


Then that one coward fled, in the night, in that night 
When all men silently prayed and thought 
Of home; of to-morrow; of God and the right, 
Till dawn ; and with dawn came Travis’s cannon-shot, 
In answer to insolent Mexico, 
From the old bell-tower of the Alamo. 


Then came Santa Ana; a crescent of flame! 
Then the red esca/ade; then the fight hand to hend; 
Such an unequal fight as never had name 
Since — ‘Persian hordes butchered that doomed 
Spartan band. 
All day—all day and all night, and the morning? so 
slow, 
Through the battle smoke mantling the Alamo. 


Now silence! Such silence! Two thousand lay dead 
In a crescent outside! And within? Nota breath 
Save the gasp of a woman, with gory, gashed head, 
all alone there, waiting for death ; 
And she buta nurse. Yet when shall we know 
Another like this of the Alamo? 


Shout “Victory, victory, victory ho!” 

I say ‘tis not always to the hosts that win: 
I say that the victory, high or low, 

Is given the hero who grapples with sin, 
Or legion or single; just pening to know 

When duty fronts death in his Alamo. 


JOAQUIN MILLER. 


——- —ee- 


The City of Rest. 


In love was it founded and pity, 
That home at the heart of the grasses, 
Where sleep never wearics nor passes, 

But lies with God’s peace in his breast,— 

In love for the spent and the dying, 
In pity for sorrow and sighing, 

A home for the homeless, a city, 

A welcoming city, of rest. 

There never a trouble shall find them ; 

There, under God’s dew and man’s weeping, 
_ The sick and the weary are sleeping, 
Nor burdened, nor worn, nor dis . 
The earth folds them close, like a mother, 
_And none is more dear than another, 
For God in His love has assigned them 
One home in the city of rest. 


They sleep, but their eyes are not holden. 
the daisies and clover. 
ea, faces bend over, 
They smile, knowing silence is best. 
They see nature’s uty and splendor, 
They hear all the bird-music tender;— 
Ah! rose-lit the windows and golden 
That look from the city of rest. 
*Tis sweet at the last, when God calls us, 
'o go to the Cd of slumber. 
think of the infinite number 
To whom that long surcease is blest! 
Release from the ache and the sorrow, 
No slaving t y or to-morrow— 
Ah! call it not death that befalls us, 
But peace, in the city of rest! 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 
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A Christian Historian. 


EOPOLD VON RANKE, the emi- 
nent German historian, en- 
joyed the widest popularity. 
He wrote in an agreeable 
style, and instructed his 
readers by leading them in 
vast fields of inquiry, where 
his extensive and minute 
research made him not only 
a guide who pointed out, but 
an expounder who inter- 
preted. 

He was small in person,—-how many intellectual 
giants have been physical pygmies!—had a high 
forehead, a large nose, a bright eye, and an 
intelligent expression. When he was eighty- 
nine years old he dictated from memory to an 
amanuensis his “History of the World,” work- 
ing day after day from ten o’clock until two, 
and again from six until one o’clock in the 
morning—eleven hours of fatiguing intellectual 
labor. 

Dr. Philip Schaff’s biographer gives the report 
of the last interview of that scholar with the 
historian in Berlin, in 1884, at a time when 
Ranke had just finished the fifth volume of his 
“History.” 3 

“Do you expect to finish your ‘History?’ ” 
asked Doctor Schaff. 

“Yes,” replied Ranke, almost ninety years old. 
“When I conceived the plan a few years ago, the 
entire work stood completed in sharp outlines 
before my eyes. It appeared to me like a single 
inspiration, as Pallas Athene did to the Greeks. 
Now it omy remains for me to drop from the 
pen what my eye saw in completed form. . . . 
Whether I shall finish the work depends upon 
God, but I have great delight in it, and when 
that is the case one may expect help until the 
end is reached. 

“My ‘History,’” continued the aged man, 
whose desire to work was not exhausted, “makes 
a religious impression. I have in my way a 
Christian standpoint and outlook. Yes, indeed, 
an evangelical Christian outlook. When I look 
over my entire life and contemplate history in all 
its branches, then I am a believer in God with 





me unintelligible.” 

“But you are a Christian in faith?” suggested 
Doctor Schaff. 

“Yes, this, too,’’ promptly answered the his- 
torian. “J cannot share the opinion of Frederick 
the Great, who could not conceive of a mediator 
between God and man, and that he did not need 
‘one. To that I say emphatically nay. No, on 
| the contrary, a contact and communion of both 
| parties is only possible by means of a mediator.” 





———- or - 


A Dangerous Passenger. 


An English nobleman was the owner of a superb 
royal Bengal tiger, of size and appearance really 
majestic. Not caring to keep the creature longer, 
he sold ‘him for a large price to the famous 
Zoblogical Garden at Antwerp. Some time after- 
ward the director of the “‘Zoo” received a frantic 
message from the captain of a ship which had 
just come into the harbor, saying that he had on 
board a tiger consigned to the director, but that 
the animal had several days before escaped from 
his cage, and was at large on the deck. The 
captain had succeeded in getting a sort of barri- 
cade erected across the deck, so that the sailors 
could go aloft and do other necessary work. But 
the whole ship’s company was under the terror 
of the animal. 


The director went with all haste to the water- 
side, and saw in the distance the ship which was 
indeed bringing to him the splendid tiger of the 
British lord. But the tiger was in charge of the 
ship, rather than the reverse. He could be seen 
peang the deck in a superb and lordly et ag 
ndicated the i of p i vot a 
man was to be seen on board. 

The director had the ship brought up to the 
wharf. The tide was low, and the deck was so 
| far below the level of the wharf that there seemed 
to be no danger of the tiger’s escaping to land. 

The director got into communication with the 
captain through a eer and was informed by 
him that men had been regularly sent aloft to let 
down meat to the tiger by a rope, so that the 
beast was actually gorged with food. Nothing 
but oueenne had kept the tiger from falling on 
| some horses which were stabled on the deck; but 
| the poor horses were in a place where no one 
dared to go to them, and had had neither food nor 
water for several ours 

The direcior and his assistants rigged a sort of 
ome or box wit) a drop-door held up by a string, 
which they lowered to the deck of the ship, having 
first furnished it with tempting bits of fresh meat. 
But the tiger, after sniffing at these from outside 
the trap, walked contemptuously away. He did 
not wan anyeiins to eat. 

Meantime the director said to the captain, “Why 
didn’t you shoot the tiger, rather than endanger 
the lives of your men?” 

The captain laughed. “We should have been 
glad enough to shoot him,” he said, “‘but we have 
no firearms on board.” 

The director. was determined now to get the 
tiger off alive if he could. He drew u trap 
and baited it with other sorts of provisions, but 
the tiger refused to go near them. 

A long time was spent in ineffectual attempts 
to eoax the tiger into the trap. Meantime the 
tide rose, bringing the deck of the vessel almost 
up to the level of the wharf. The crowd took to 
flight. In a few minutes the beast could easil 
leap ashore. The — of having a roya 
Bengal tiger loose in streets of Antwerp 
eaused the police to warn the director that the 
animal must very soon be shot. 

The director was at his wits’ end, but a small 
street-boy helped him out of the emergency by a 
very simple suggestion. This boy, who had not 
taken to flight with the rest, said: 

“The tiger isn’t hungry, but perhaps he might 
be thirsty!” 

The suggestion was acted on instantly. A tub 
of water was placed in the cage and lowered to 
the deck. No sooner did the t ger, who had had 
no water for some time, see the tub than ‘he 
rushed into the trap and began drinking eagerly. 
Then the door was dropped, and he was a prisoner. 

A great shout went up from the imprisoned 
sailors on the ship. But they did not rush forward 
to help in the unloading of their troublesome 
freight until they were quite sure that the tiger 
tout. This assurance obfained, they 
quickly set him on the wharf, and ere long he was 
in his place in the “Zoo.” 

There his conduct has been quite a: 
The director of this Antwerp museum affirms, 
indeed, that animals caught in the jungle are 
oy as apt to be mild-mannered in captivity—if 

y are only captured when young enough—as 
Some of the most dangerous 
asts in the museum were born 











those born in cages. 
and rebellious 
in captivity. 
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Americans in Spain. 


That the strained relations which have existed 
between the United States and Spain for some 
time past should have been instrumental in shut- 
ting up two of the finest hotels in Granada is 
Startling, but true. A writer in the Illustrated 
American not long ago had a convincing proof 
afforded him of the far-reaching consequences of 
friction between governments. 


American tourists have this year naturall 
feared that the ignorant part Of the Spanis' 
populace might be ready to wreak their vengeance 
on the heads of Americans, and most of them 
have consequently stayed away from Spain. The 
writer was not one of those who feared. He 
went to Spain, and on December fourth reached 
Granada, and drove straight to the hill crowned 
by the Alhambra, the palace of the Moorish kings. 

Two large hotels have been built there, and 
for some years have been largely patronized by 
Americans. To his great surprise both 
dark, and to all appearance abandoned. One was 
a closed, and the door of the other was 
opened by the proprietor himself, candle in hand. 

e was startled when he heard that some Amer- 
ican travellers had arrived. 

“Sefior, this is a great surprise,” he said. “No 
Americans have been this way for a | time. 
Why is it that Americans come no more? Excuse 
me for asking the question, but you see we are 
desperate, for we depend entirely on the American 
travellers, who are so generous. If they do not 
= are ruined. Why do they come no 
more ?’ 

“Because they have heard you are an excitable 
people, and they are afraid of being ill-treated 
and insulted,” was the reply. 

“O sefior, what a mistake!” exclaimed the pro- 
rietor. “Who, Lask Tou. would think of insulting 
hem? It makes no difference to us if our govern- 

ments do not ee. No, no, sefior, no one will be 
insulted in Spain. We are not so ferocious. On 





all my heart; any other theory of the world is to | 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








stopped to chat when they knew that the trav- 
ellers were Americans. hey were polite and 
kind, and always ready to be helpful. 

“Yes, sefior,” remarked the conductor, “‘you 
can go anywhere without fear. Even if war was 
raging, madame could travel alone from one end 
of Spain to the other, and everywhere we would 
respect her.” 

‘o the question whether the people of Spain 
did not at heart hate the Americans, his answer 
was somewhat amusing. 

“No, sefior,”? he gravely eee. “we do not. 
It is — of you to help the Cubans, at least we 
think so; but if your government is composed of 
asses, it is no reason why you should individually 
be held responsible.” 

An equally amusing opinion of the American in 
general was even at a small station, where a big 
man boarded the diligence. He was terribly 
excited, and was venting his wrath by swearin 
and threatening to murder a man at the nex 
village. After a while he asked the conductor 
where the strangers in the diligence came from. 

“From North America,’ answered the con- 
ductor. 

“Then I must close my mouth, or the Yankee 
will pull out his pistol and shoot me down,” was 
the astounding response. 

The remark, uttered as if it were a great truth, 
was so comical that the writer burst into a laugh, 
and inquired of the ferocious passenger what he 
meant. 

“We all know, sefior,” he replied, “that you 
North Americans are — pistol-shots, and if a 
stranger only looks at you, you pull the pistol, 
and bang! shoot the man—never miss, either.” 

After that, Americans will surely not be afraid 
to travel in Spain. 
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For a Golden Birthday. 


Labor and sorrow, wrote the Psalmist’s pen, 
This is the sum of all life gives to men; 
Swift as the weaver’s shuttle day by day 
Fly with their bootless tasks the years away. 


But they whose days in blessings spend their length 

To youth immortal go from strength to strength. 

And he whose toil to God and man is given 

Weaves, in the looms of life, the robes of heaven. 
EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
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‘“‘Gumption”’ and a File. 


If a boy has any “mechanical faculty,” if it 
comes handy to him to use tools, let him be 
thankful. Such a gift of nature—‘gumption” it is 
sometimes called—deserves to be cultivated. It 
will serve its possessor many a good turn, though 
it may never serve him quite so well as it served 
a@ man who tells his story in the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. He opened a door for himself in a really 
striking manner. 


When I was fourteen years old, he says, it 
became necessary for me to go out into the world 
and earn my share of the family expenses. I 
looked about with small success for a week or 
two, and then I saw a card hanging in a store 
window, “‘Boy Wanted.” 

I pulled ora! my pam, brushed the front of my 

Ww n 


Ket, ' 
“Do og want a boy?” I asked of the clerk. 
“Back office,” he said. 

I walked back to the little den with a high 
partition around it, and pushing open the door. 
which I noticed was slightly ajar, cap in hand, 


stepped n. 
It was a chilly day in November, and before I 
ae to the proprietor, who was bending over a 
esk, I turned close the door. It squeaked 
horribly as I pushed it shut, and then I found that 
it wouldn’t bh. It had shrunk so that the 
socket which should have caught the latch was a 
trifle too er I was a boy of some mechanical 
nius, and I noticed what trouble was imme- 


“Where did you learn to close doors?” said the 
man at the desk. 

I turned around quickly. 

“At home, sir.” 

“Well, what do you want?” 

“T came in to see about the boy wanted,” 1 


answered. 

“Oh!” said the man, with a grunt. He seemed 
rather gruff, but somehow his crisp speech didn’t 
Cecograge me. “Sit down,” he added; “I’m 

usy.’ 

I looked back at the door. 

“If you don’t mind,” said I, “and if a little 
noise won’t disturb you, Pll fix that door while 
I’m waiting.” 

“Eh,” he said, quickly. “All right. Go ahead.” 

I had been sharpening my skates that morning, 


and the short file I used -was still in my pocket. 
In a few minutes I ed down the brass 
socket so that the latch fitted nicely. I closed 


the door two. or three times to see that it was all 
right. When I put my file back in my pocket and 
turned round, the man at the desk was staring at 


me. 

“Any parents?” he asked. 

“Mother,” I answered. 

“Have her come in here with you at two 
o’clock,”’ he said, and turned back to his writing. 

At twenty-five I was a partner in the house; 
at thirty-five I had a half-interest; and I have 
always attributed the foundation of my g 
fortune to the only recommendation I then had in 
my possession—the file. 
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An Artillery Dog. 


A dog that, without being trained for the army, 
can take the place of a man in serving a gun isa 
dog worthy of being remembered, and Mr. W. 
Carruth only gives this particular dog his due 
when he narrates his doings in the Indianapolis 
News. 


Styx was a fox-terrier. He came into the battery 
one morning just as the soldiers were “hitching 
up,” at daylight, to resume their march in 
Louisiana. e attracted the writer’s attention 
by running up to him and placing a small stick at 
his feet, asking plainly that it might be thrown, so 
that he could catch it and bring it back again; 
but as the captain of a battery has at such a time 
something better to do than to throw sticks for 
dogs, his importunity was eee. 

. Styx, however, was not disconcerted. He 
icked up his stick and started with the column 

eeping somewhere between the gun-carriages 0: 
tha) Jom Ky day. The writer says: 

“Late in the afternoon, when we halted for the 
night, he reported himself at my particular fire 
as if on duty as an orderly. He asked for no food 
or caresses, but putting down a stick at my feet, 
declared in his fox-terrier language that if I 
would please throw that for him just once, he 
would consider all obligations discharged in full. 
and I threw it. He brought it back before it had 
a wae the ground. 

“The next day we were in action. The enemy, 
in their retreat, had made a gallant stand at a 
narrow pass where it was most difficult for us to 
advance, and here the genius of Styx came into 








the contrary, I assure you your friends will be 
welcome, they are so generous and have so much | 
money.” 

This feeling was evidently shared by others, for 
when the writer journeyed in the diligence from 








play. 

“The ‘No. 5’ man, as he is called, runs between 
the limber and the gun when the battery is in 
action, carrying the missile or cartridge from the 
ammunition chest to the ‘No, 2’ man, who places 
it in the gun, when the ‘No. 1’ sends ft home with 


Granada to Jaen, the people of the villages all | the rammer. 
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“Styx had joined one of the gun detachments, 
and was acting as ‘No. 5’ man. Receiving the 
| cartridge from ‘No. 6,’ who took it from the chest, 
he rushed like lightning to the gun, and delivered 

his burden to the expectant artille an. He 
was in his element now. The thunder of the 
guns could hardly drown his shrieks of joy as he 
rushed back from having delivered one charge to 
get another. This was something like. Now he 
saw what a battery was for. 

“That day gave Styx a re epee through our 
whole corps. The commanding general heard o{ 
him, and requested me to brin 
quarters. An admirin 
him one evening, and 
using dogs in artillery in general.” 

Three os Oa later Styx was in the midst of his 
favorite battery, when an almost spent six-pound 
solid shot struck the ground, and rolled, as it 
seemed, slowly into the battery. Styx jumped 
for it, and the moving mass of iron that seemed 
as harmless as a rubber ball crushed the life out 
of —_ little volunteer. The career of Styx was 
ended. 


im up to head- 
circle of officers sat about 
scussed the possibility of 
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Russian Dainties. 


The “‘zakuska,” a preliminary “snack” in which 
Russians indulge before addressing themselves 
to the serious business of 4 dinner, is a formidable 
institution calculated to appal the visitor from 
other lands. An interesting description of it is 
given in Mr. John A. Logan’s book, “In Joyful 
Russia.” 


The vodka, the rival of tea with the Russian 
masses, I did not like. It was rough and disagree- 
able of aroma. Listofka I thought decidedly 
ye I liked the flavor, which was unlike any I 

ad known before, and partly due, I learned, to 
the steeping of young black currant-leaves in the 
fermenting spirits. 

The solids of the zakuska I tasted one after the 
other, led by curiosity to run the risk of spoiling 
my real meal. 

ishes, olives and smoked salmon I skipped ; 
and I also knew several of the pickles and all the 
h them also 





, and p The raw 
sucking pig was - It does not sound nice, 
but I cannot help t; it was Geeety good. It 
was served in very small cubes, highly seasoned, 
and laid on toast. 

The smoked goose was aggravatingly tasty, for 
you could not manage much of it; at least I could 
not. The uncooked fish was not bad. But it was 
the fresh caviar that I revelled in; it was spread 
on bread or toast. In either case it was put on 
— and was sprinkled with chopped onion and 

lemon. 

They_removed the zakuska, and. brought the 
soup. It was ice-cold and delicious, the perfection 
of soup to follow the fires of the vodka, the 
delightful torments of the cayenned fish and the 
accentuated caviar. . 

It was okroshka they served us. Okroshka is 
largely made of a fermented rye wine called kras. 
There were slices of cucumber, shreds of fish and 
scraps of meat floating in it. It was colder than 
any ice, and as I heard a small countryman of 
mine remark, ‘It was better than ice-cream.” 








One Thing Lacking. 


The dweller in the city, accustomed to the 
conveniences and enjoyments of modern metro- 
politan life, is apt to forget that his friends in the 
country are of necessity somewhat more primitive 
in their ways of living. 


A busy merchant in Milwaukee, after spending 
several consecutive minutes in severe cogitation, 
finally decided to send to his sister, residing in 
one of small towns “up country,” a Christmas 
present that should possess for her not only the 
merit of or but should be of practical value. 

e carried out bis intention, and in due time 
received the following note of thanks: 

“DEAR CHARLES.—Your gift of a dozen incan- 
descent lamps, with necessary fixtures, has been 
received, we tender our sincerest thanks for 
the kindly spirit that prom it. We shall be 
very careful to follow directions, and will ‘remove 
the mantles from the cases with great caution.’ 
In fact, we shall not have occasion to remove 
them at all, for the purpose of ‘attaching the 
lamps to the chandeliers,’ until we have the 
chandeliers, and we shall not be likely to have 
these until there are works here, which 
improvement, at our present rate of village emet 
will probably_come along some time in the year 
7897. Yours gratefully, MARIA.” 

“P. 8. We are all well, except that Grace has 
the measles, and Johnny has a cold caused by 


overheating himself while chasing rabbits in the 
corn-field back of our house the day before 
Christmas.” 

- 
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His First Deer. 


Buck fever is a hunter’s disease, the symptoms 
of which are pretty well known, but they have 
seldom been more feelingly described than by a 
“Marquette citizen,” whose first experience in 
deer-shooting is related in the Mining Journal. 


After spending a few hours tramping through 
the woods, feeling tired, he sat down on a log to 
rest. Like most hunters, he had taken his pipe 
and tobacco along. Filling the pipe, he smoked 
for a time without interruption, when, happening 
to turn his head a little to one side, he saw a large 
buck coming straight toward him. As luck would 
Save it, he had sat down to smoke near a deer 
rail. 

The deer came nearer and nearer, until he was 
nearly opposite the place where the hunter sat 
concealed. While the hunter was watching the 
ope, of the deer he forgot that he had a gun, 
and that the deer was “his meat.” He began to 
tremble and shake in every limb and joint, and it 
was difficult for him to restrain a yell of fright. 

He watched and trembled until the deer passed 
his hiding-place and went into the thicket beyond. 
Then feeling for his pipe. he discovered that it 
lay on the ground near his feet. By the time he 
had eke it up the deer was out of range, and 
then he discovered that in his excitement he had 
bitten the mouthpiece of his pipe in two. 

He was greatly relieved to see the deer move 
on, as it seemed to him that he was the game and 
the deer was the hunter. 
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Not so Spry as He Was. 


The Southern black man may never have had 
his white brother’s advantages, but if Southern 
newspapers are to be believed, he is sometimes 
able to give him good advice. 


An old Georgia age, hearing that his former 
master had decided to enlist in the Cuban army. 
said to him: 

“Marse Tom, doan’ do no sich fool thing ez 
dat—doan’ you do it.” 

“Why shouldn’t I?” , 

“Kase, Marse Tom,”—and here the old man 
lowered his voice,—“‘you’s got a touch er de rheu- 
matism, en you can’t run ez fast now ez you run 





endurin’ er de war!”*—Atlanta Constitution. 
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Dancing in the Street. 

HE wind was piercing and bitter, 

‘ And I hurried fast along, 

¢% When sweet in the street about me 

*) Came the lilt of a little song. 

~ And a poor old organ-grinder, 
With a monkey dressed in red, 

Laughed at my look of wonder, 

Nodding his grizzled head, 


As out of the narrow alleys 
And tumbling down the stairs, 
Came a quaint little throng of children, 
Dancing in merry pairs. 
Their clothes were rags and tatters, 
With broken shoes they were shod, 
But they sang with cheery voices, 
And danced to the player’s nod. 
They didn’t mind the biting 
Of the nipping, frosty air, 
They heard the sound of the music 
And danced away their care. 
Sweet little lads and lassies, 
It comes to me as I look, 
That we all might be the better 
For a leaf from your happy book. 
MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 
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How Jamie Gave a Birth- 
day Present. 


Jamie was ina quandary. T'was 
only three days until mamma’s 
birthday and he had no present to 
give her. Mamma always gave him 
something, and last year he had 
given her the very nicest story-book 
Santa Claus had brought to him, 
and she was real pleased to get it. 

“The only one who remembered 
my birthday, and I’ll keep my little boy’s 
present just as long as I live!” Those were 
her very words, and she had hugged him 
tight besides. 

But now with only three pennies in the 
world, and they fastened up in his bank, 
what was a boy to do? 

That was one trouble with mamma’s birth- 
day ; it came too soon after Christmas, when 
he hadn’t had time to save up any money. 

He felt someway that she wouldn’t care 
for his toy pistol, and his ball had bounced 
into the fire and there was a big swelled place 
on the side ; of course his beautiful kid mittens 
were too small for her. There was his Bible 
story-book, but she knew every word of that 
from reading it to him; for Jamie was only 
five years old and couldn’t read much for 
himself. 

He thought the matter all over while he 
carried in his kindling and fed the chickens, 
and when supper was ready he climbed more 
soberly than usual into his high chair. 

“James, do you know of any one making 
maple syrup this spring?’”’ asked mamma 
of Jamie’s papa. “I’m just hungry for 
some.”” 

“No, I do not,” was the reply. “If our 
camp was not in such an inconvenient place 
over the hill, and we were not so rushed with 
work, we might make some ourselves. - This 
is splendid weather for the water to run.” 

Jamie was interested at once. 

“What is a camp, papa, and where does 
the water run and what for?” 

Then they all laughed and papa said, 
“Dear, dear, Jamie! What an endless 
question-asker you are.” 


him after awhile. 


So while she washed the dishes she “splained | 
just as plain as could be,” how, toward spring | 


when the days grow warm enough to thaw, that 
if a hole is cut in a maple-tree, sweet water will 
drip from it and when this water is boiled for a 
long time it becomes maple syrup, or if a little 
longer, hard sugar. 

“QO mamma!” said Jamie, “wouldn’t it be 
nice if I could make some for you from the 
maple-tree down in the pasture?” 

“Yes, dear,” answered mamma, smiling, “but 
it takes ever so much water to make just a little. 





But mamma told him | 
not to mind and she would explain it all to| warch winds are full of sleet, but they tell a 





Perhaps when my little man is older he will 
make some for us.” 

But Jamie kept thinking about it until his | 
heart was just set on the making of maple syrup. | 

Now when one’s heart is set on something ’tis | 
pretty hard to give it up, even grown-up people | 
know that. So it was discouraging to say the | 
least, when, the next morning, Jamie slipped | 


away with the hatchet and was chopping a nice | geography game, I think. You cut out pictures | hostess, and the one who had the greatest num- 


hole on the side of the maple-tree, to have the | 
hired man come along and call out: 

“Hello there, Jim, you’d better stop cuttin’ | 
that tree, or I’ll tell yer pap.” 

“But, Art, I’m tapping it for molasses. Won't 
you do it for me?’ 

“Haw, haw!” laughed Art. “That’s not the 
way. You borea hole with an auger, and then 
you have to have a spile. I’ve no time to spend 
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rummagin’ ’round fer spiles an’ that medder to | all together in a kettle on. the stove and there 
really seemed nothing more to do except to let it 


be plowed.” 

Jamie’s face grew longer than it had been 
before. 

“What is a spile, anyway?” 

“Why, a holler piece 0’ wood, a big elder or 
somethin’ like that, with the peth pushed out to 


|make a kind o’ trough fer the water to run 


through.” 


Jamie was silent for a long time; then he 


| asked eagerly, “Art, couldn’t you make my pop- 


gun do? The ramrod ’s broken anyway.” 

Art wasn’t so hard-hearted as hé seemed, so he 
was persuaded; and the very next day Jamie 
carried into the kitchen a gallon bucket quite 
full of the sweet water. 

Mamma poured it into a jar and, when the 
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boil and boil. Only once in a while mamma 
skimmed it with a spoon, something like jelly. 
At last it boiled away until there was but a 
little left, and when it was poured into a dish 
and cooled it was beautiful, clear maple syrup. 
“Jamie, you have done very nicely indeed,” 
said mamma. 
some bread to try how good it is?’ 


But Jamie, who had been standing first on one | 


foot and then the other, scarcely able to wait for 


the syrup to be quite done, caught her around the 
waist in a hug so tight that he almost swung | 


clear of the floor. 
at all, it’s yours, your very own. 


“Why, mamma, it isn’t mine 
Your birth- 


| day present !”’ 
next day there was another bucketful, she put it | 


Mamma was so proud she went right to work 
and made cakes to have with the syrup for her 
birthday supper. And there was plenty for 
every one. MINNIE B. PICKENS. 


or 


“WHat was the text, Dorothy?” asked 
grandma, as the little girl came in from church. 
“TI don’t quite remember the text, grandma, but 


I know it was in I—was—there 12: 5. 





THE LITTLE MOTHER'S DREAM. 


Good News. 


secret sweet, 
And they croon a merry tune while they fly ; 
“There’s a baby violet fast asleep, in cradle deep, 
And she’ll open her blue eye, by and by!” 
ZOETH HOWLAND. 
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A Geography Game. 


“Aunt Jennie, Susie won’t play with us, 
*cause she’s reading her new book, and Jimmie 
and I can’t go out ’cause Jimmie’s got a cold, 
and what can we play?” 





Little Jennie looked pleased though not sur- 


| prised when Aunt Jennie put down her work | evening was all ready. 


and said cheerfully, “Well, let’s see! 
your scissors while I think.’ 

The children brought the scissors, and Aunt 
Jennie brought down from the attic a large pile | 
of old papers and magazines. 

“Now,” said she, “we will make a game—a | 


You get | 


and see what names of cities you can make from | 


| them, or think of the name of a city and then 


find pictures to represent it.”’ 

Jennie and Jimmie did not quite get the idea, 
but Susie had heard, and joined the group, 
saying, “I’ve thought of onealready: Baltimore— 
a picture of a ball, a necktie and a lawn-mower.”’ 

Immediately the hunting for pictures began | 
and the scissors were soon in constant use. 





“Here is a lovely cow, I'd like to get her in,” | 


said Jimmie. 
“Make Cow-pens,” suggested Aunt Jennie, 


who was busy cutting out eight-inch squares of | 


manilla paper. 

“T’ve got Washing-ton,” said Susie. 
I did some pasting at school the other 
day.” 

So they thought and cut and pasted, and at 


the end of two hours had evolved twenty-five | we ny Ginger (gin-ger). 
neat manilla-paper cards, each showing in rebus | yas eatehes in the side and a frame full of pains. 


fashion a well-known city. 

Bridgeport, Columbus, Milwaukee—but you 
will wish to think up others for yourselves. 

The children had been profitably entertained 
and Aunt Jennie’s game for her company that 


Each guest was furnished with a blank card 
and a pencil, and was asked to guess as many 
of the cities as possible. A pleasant hour was 
spent by all, with varying degrees of success. 

Then the name of each city with its corre- 
sponding number on the card was read by the 


ber right modestly received the congratulations 
of his rivals. 
+o 


“MAMMA, how does Mr. Porter know how 
many dull scholars there are in Sunday school ?”’ 
“He doesn’t.” ‘Then why does he always say, 
so many dull scholars and so many children 


| Enigmas, Charades, wf 


“Don’t you want me to give you | 


“May I} 


eleven inches? 





present ?” 






















Puzzles, Etc. 
1, 
ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
The veriest - know full well 
he —— aim in bygone days, 
And ancient strategic siege 
is for poet's lays. 
Il. 
Unconsciously, her expression —— 
—— things which her speech conceals. 

















III. 
Oh, now —— that letter, 
You’re —— than you’ve thought, 
And a careful —— finds things 
Which a hasty one may not. 
IV. 
In the —— of a saint, he’s a sinner tough, 
He will —— your purse if he can, 
Then among his chums he will —— of the deed; 
A most unregenerate man. 
2. 


ADDITIONS TO TRANSPOSITIONS. 


Add a z to a transposed wild animal and make 
another. 

Add ani to an Australian 
domestic animal. 

Add ac to a wild animal and make a serpent. 

Add a g to an insect and make another. 

Add an / to a bird and make a wild animal. 

Add an r toa beast of burden and make a small 
wild animal. 

3. 


CHARADES. 
I. 
Just a one on your shoulder, lad, 
Your two fingers from mischief restrain..- 
The whole is what great-grandmother had 
To protect her foot in the rain. 
Il. 
Wayfarers who approach my first 
Look that my second lurk not near; 
Else of your carelessness the worst 
Perils you may my whole, I fear. 
Itt. 
My first to my second 
At evening will go; 
~ whole upon business 
nflicts a bad blow. 


Of love in my second 
We often have heard ; 
And yet by my whole 
Fierce hatred is stirred. 
IV. 
My first is a dish that is easily made, 
Of which a dyspeptic need not be afraid. 
My second is part of each cottage and hail, 
Whether wood, stone or brick, whether stately or 
small. 


I wear a neat cap, but I am not a boy; 

I’m a wee parasol, but I am not a toy. 

I rise up as fast (this is truth that I’ve told) 
As Aladdin’s great house in the fairy tale old. 
You'll meet me at dinner; but be sure it is I, 
For if you mistake me, you're likely to die. 


4. 
A HIDING-PLACE. 
An Historical Acrostic. 


A prison by a lovely lake in fair Italia’s land; 

An instrument whose mighty blast drove back 
the Spanish band ; 

A hill without a city, where a noble temple stood ; 

A stone inscribed in many tongues by sages 
understood ; 

The tablet, where that law was writ which guides 
us all to-day; 

A curious, huge old palace which near Spain’s 
grim mountains lay ; 

The flower which, as a symbol, caused old England 
woe and b 3 

A leaf which, carried by a dove, brought hope 
from o’er the flood ; 

A ship upon a mountain-top, whence men and 
beasts came down; 

A gem immense, magnificent, adorning England’s 
crown. 


bird and make a 


| These primals spell a hiding-place where, in our 


own dear land, 
An instrument which freedom gave was kept 
from tyrant’s hand. 





Conundrums. 


The face of which goddess bore the mark of the 
Israelite? Juno’s, of course. 

What is that of which the whole may be taken 
without intoxication, but of which the half usually 

is a rheumatic man like a window? He 

Why can a man’s nose never be longer than 
Because if it were twelve it 
would be a foot. 

When are the cliff-climbers who hunt elders the 
happiest? When they get down. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Schoolboys! honor troops who trod 
Boston Common, Concord sod. 
2. P 
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SPANISH DEMONSTRATIONS OF SYMPATHY 
with the American government and people in the 
disaster to the Maine have been numerous. On 
the 18th of February the bodies of the dead 
which had been brought ashore were buried 
with great military and naval ceremony, under 
direction of the Spanish government, in the 
Havana cemetery. There was a large gathering 
of the people, and the utmost sympathy and 
respect were shown. The Queen Regent of 
Spain sent a personal expression of sympathy to 
our government, and the captain of the Spanish 
cruiser Vizcaya, which reached New York 
three days after the disaster, put his flag at half 
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mast on learning of what had happened, and 
declined all social invitations. 

Tue Dr Lome Letrrer.—The Spanish 
government, in a note to our own, has officially 
disclaimed the reflections contained in the 
recently printed letter of Minister De Lome. 
The note declares that the ministry not only 
does not share the offensive criticisms of the 
President contained in the letter, but disauthorizes 
them. ‘The disavowal was entirely satisfactory to | 
our government. 


A Successor TO MINISTER DE LOME has 
been appointed by the Spanish government. 
The new minister is Sefior Louis Polo Bernabe, 
whose father represented Spain 
at Washington more than twenty 
years ago, at which time Sefior 
Bernabe was secretary of lega- 
tion. Sefior Bernabe, as director 
of commerce in the foreign office 
at Madrid, has been engaged in 
some of the recent negotiations 
for a treaty of commerce with 
this country. Besides his familiarity with these 
matters, he has the advantage, which Minister 
De Lome lacked, of being in political sympathy 
with the Sagasta Cabinet. 





SENOR BERNABE. 


A PoLITICAL CoOALITION.—Although elec- 
tions of members of the next Congress do not 
take place, save in a few states, until next 
November, the issues of the campaign are already 
being defined. In particular, there is an effort 
to bring together the Democrats, Populists and 
silver Republicans for combined action. Recently 
manifestoes were issued by leaders of these 
parties, declaring the financial question to be the 
paramount issue, and urging concerted action 
against the gold standard. These were signed, 
on behalf of the Democrats, by the chairmen of 
the national committee and the congressional 
committee; on behalf of the Populists by the 
chairman of the national committee and by 
the Populist members of Congress; and on 
behalf of the silver Republicans by the members | 
of that party in both houses of Congress. } 

BANKRUPTCY LEGISLATION.—The House 
of Representatives has passed the Henderson 
bankruptcy bill, and as the measure differs from | 
the Nelson bill, which was passed by the Senate, | 
the matter was sent to a conference committee. 
Both bills provide for voluntary bankruptcy; 
the chief difference between them is that the 
Nelson bill authorizes proceedings for involuntary 
bankruptcy only when there is evidence of fraud 
on the part of the debtor, while the Henderson 
bili authorizes such proceedings also in other 
cases where there is evidence of insolvency. 

SALE OF THE KANSAS PAcIFIc Reap.— 
Under proceedings similar to those taken in 
connection with the Union Pacifie Railroad, the 
Kansas Pacific road, wnich was a part of the 
Union Pacific system, was recently bought at 
auction by representatives of the reorganization 
committee. The United States issued subsidy 
bonds to the amount of $6,303,000 to aid the 
construction of this road; and the price paid for 
that portion of the road which was subject to the 
government lien was just equal to the principal 
of the bonds. The government therefore loses 
the interest, amounting to $6,624,000. From 
the sale of the Union Pacific the government 
received the full amount of its claim. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD, the well-known 
temperance reformer, died at New York, Febru- 
ary 18th, at the age of fifty-eight. Miss Willard 
was dean of the Woman’s College at Evanston, 
Illinois, when the ‘“woman’s 
crusade” against the saloons 
began at Hillsboro, Ohio, in 
December, 1873. That move- 
ment awakened her enthusiasm 
™ and determined her life-work. 

” In the summer of 1874, she took 
part in forming the National 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union. She was secretary of the organization 
from 1874 until 1877. In 1879 she became its 
president, an office which she retained until her | 
death. She was also president of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, which | 
was formed in 1885. She wrote several books, 
but was best known as a lecturer and organizer 
in temperance reform. 
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ORIGIN OF THE DAuLia.—The recent organ- 
ization of the American Dahlia Society has | 
served to call renewed attention to the beautiful | 
flower for whose cultivation the society was | 
formed. Professor Harshberger says that, botan- | 
ically speaking, the dahlia is an American genus | 
confined to Mexico. When the Spaniards first 
visited Mexico, they found the dahlia cultivated 
in the gardens of the natives. It was first grown | 
in Madrid in 1789, and in England in 1790. In 
the early part of the present century horticul- | 
turists began to produce the brilliant variations | 
in form and color of the dahlia which, as Pro- | 
fessor Harshberger says, “seemed almost like 
new creations.” More new varieties are likely 
to be produced in consequence of the fresh 
interest in the plant. 

How Do Brrps LEARN THEIR Sones?— 
Prof. C. Lloyd Morgan has, in his new book on 
“Habit and Instinct,” advanced the theory that, 
while the calls and alarm notes uttered by birds 
are probably due to simple instinct, their songs | 
may be traditional, that is, handed down from 
generation to generation, and perpetuated through 
the facylty of imitation. 

COMPRESSED FLour.—In England much 
interest is taken by the army and navy authorities 
in a new method of preserving flour by means of 
compression. With hydraulic pressure appara- 
tus the flour is squeezed into the form of bricks, 





and experiments are reported to have shown ; 


that the pressure destroys all forms of larval life, 
thus preserving the flour from the ravages of 
insects, while it is equally secure from mold. 
Three hundred pounds of compressed flour 
occupy the same space as one hundred pounds of 
flour in the ordinary state. 

THE BREAKING OF OCEAN CABLES.--The | 
researches of Professor Milne on the cause of 
the breaking of telegraphic cables have revealed 
the fact that there are parts of the ocean-bed, 
particularly on steep slopes along the edges of 
continents, where great changes frequently oceur. | 
The importance of properly selecting the location | 
of a cable is shown by the fact, cited by Professor 
Milne, that “the military and naval reserves 
were called out in Australia in 1888, when the 
simultaneous interruption of two cables cut off 
communication with the rest of the world for 
nineteen days, and gave rise to the fear that war 
had broken out in Europe.” 

Fish WINTERING IN Mup.—The superin- 
tendent of the Missouri State Fish Hatchery was 
recently surprised, on draining off a pond con- 
taining bass, to find very few fish in it. At first 
theft was suspected, but closer investigation 
revealed the missing fish in a condition of hiber- 
nation, or winter sleep, in the mud covering the 
bottom of the pond. 

THE FLETCHER WAVE Moror.—A motor, 
or power producer, operated by the waves of the | 
sea has been recently successfully tried in 
England. It resembles a 
great steel buoy. A long, 
hollow spindle is main- 
tained in a vertical posi- 
tion. Near its lower end 
isa platform which, being 
far below the surface of 
the water, tends to resist 
any vertical displacement. 
An annular float sur- 
rounds the spindle and 
rises and falls with the 
waves, Thus apump-like 
action is produced between 
the moving float and the 
relatively stationary spin- 
die, and this is utilized to 
In a recent experiment a large 





produce power. 
stream of water was thrown across a ship’s 
deck. It is proposed to mount a complete 
electric plapt upon such a wave-motor, and have 
the dynamo driven by the same, so as to supply 
an electric lamp. This would give a self-supply- 
ing lighted buoy. 





WONDERFUL JuPITrER.—Prof. G. W. Hough | 
of the Dearborn Observatory, who has studied 
the planet Jupiter uninterruptedly for nearly | 


twenty years, recently stated some facts that are | 


, Dot generally known. He says the broad belts | 





of various colors which eross the surface of | 
Jupiter parallel to the equator, and the other | 
conspicuous marks on it, are not so changeable | 
in their general features as many have supposed | 
them to be. The great red spot, which first 
made its appearance in 1878, has remained 
Practically unchanged in shape and size ever 
Since. Professor Hough inclines to think that | 
“the medium in which the red spot and the 
equatorial belt are floating may have a density 
approximating that of a liquid.” Heretofore it 
has usually been assumed that Jupiter’s surface 
was composed principally of clouds, through rifts 
and openings in which glimpses could be caught 
of denser portions beneath. 
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new rapid-selling Biscuits 
from any branch of the National || NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. Biscuit Co. Milton, Mass. 




















THe fong-wearing qualitics of the W. L. Douglas Shoes 
are appreciated by over a million wearers. Itis _ 
the shoe for an economical man to purchase. We 

could not make these permanent customers unless 

our shoes are as good as we claim. = = 2 2 t t 
oo — 

Made in Box Calf, Russia Storm Calf, Black Vici Kid (Kid 
Lined), French Enamel, Patent Calf, Cordovan, Calf, etc. 


Australian Kangaroo Tops and Fast-Color Hooks and Eyelets. 
——_q———_—_——_ 
Sold in our 55 stores in the large cities and by 5,000 


dealers throughout the United States. NONE GENUINE 

unless W, L. DOUGLAS Name and Price is stamped on 

bottom. If not convenient to dealers or our stores, why not 

try our Mail Order Department? We send shoes everywhere on 
receipt of price with 25 cents extra for carriage. 
State size and width wanted, we can fit you. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 
Catalogue Free. 


but ask | 
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ABig Desk ata Little Price, 


Freight Paid to Points East 
Rocky Mountains. 


$4. 8 of the 


This handsomely 
polished, solid oak 
combination desk, 
and bookcase, 
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ft.6in. high and 
2 % ’ 
has a dro 
with loc “kc. 


sone felt want ® 
inevery house- 


hold, and you # 
cannot afford to i 
be without one 


atthe price. It 

would cost you @ 
from #8 to $10 in 
a@ retail way 
Weight secure- 
ly ¢ rated 8S Ibs 


from 
and 








Send for beauti- 














westens 60 all fully illustrated 
Jnited States = furniture catalog 
east of the Roc ky Mountains. 


We guarantee the desk tw please you and 
surpass your expectations, or refund your money. 
Send "we of by draft, express or a order. 


: Wrigley, Jr. & ' F 

128 slazie's st Chicago, or 222 Race Ne Phitadetphia 
P. $.—Don‘t buy a Bicycle until you get our ‘Bike’ 

Catalogue. Hizh-grade wheels at makers’ prices 





A Woman Florist. 


ROSES 
Red, White, Pink, Yellow and 
Blush 


FOR 


ALL WILL BLOOM THIS SUMMER, 


Send 19 cents for the above Five colors of Roses. I 
want to show you samples. o grow, hence 
this offer. My great popes ine “How To Grow 
Flowers” three months F ith every order. 

THE STAR EIGHT EVER-BLOOMING 
——=— ROSES FOR 25 CENTS. 

Star - of € Gold, deep golden yellow. Snowflake, pure 
snow white, always in bloom. Bridesmaid, the best 
pink rose, lovely buds. © rimson Bedder, rich =e 
crimson in large clusters. Mrs. Pierpont M 
delicate shel! pink, very fragrant. Empress ofth na 
ever-blooming pink rose. either bush or climber. 
Clothilde Soupert, the great garden or pot rose. Fran- 
eiska Kruger, coppery yellow and shades of crimson. 
Some Special BARGAINS tn Flower Collections. 
Hibiscus: 1 Palm;1Jasemine, . ° 

nias ken Siovering varieties, . Bcte 

he ° — fragrant everblooming honed, . Bete 

Roses. each one diffrent, fine for garden, 25 cts 

3 Finest ‘Flowering Geraniumns, double or single,25 cts 
Oarnations. the **Divine Flower’ allcolors, . 26cts 

a Winning Chrysanthemums, world-beaters,25 cts 

Plants, ip pots or ney ard, . 25 cts 





Boantital Coleus, will make a charm bed, . 2cte 
Sweet-Scented Double Tube Roses, . . » cts 
Lovely Fuchias, double and Single, ° . Bote 
0 Lovely Giadiorgs. the prettiest lower grown, . Bete 
12 Superb Large-F lowered Pansy Plants, . Bote 


SPECIAL OFFER.— 
5 sets, 60 cts. I guarantee satisfaction. 

customer always one. Catalogue Free. 

MISS ELLA V. BAINES, Box 3, Springfield Ohio. 


Any 5 sets for $1.00; half of 
Once a 





MEDICATED 
COMPLEXION 








TEAS » COFFEES 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Tea Set, Toilet Set, Watch or Clock FREE, with 20 
pounds 6c. Cockatoo Tea, any kind; and a beautiful 
resent, with every pound. C ‘offees, 12c. Send for new 
liustrated reduced price-list. Order now by mail 
20 pounds Tea, and get your Premium and Special 
Presents. THE GREAT AMERICAN TE co., 
$1 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. P.O. Box 289 


vICK’sS 
"/ Garden and Floral 
/ GUIDE 18098. 


FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 


The Busy Man’s Catalogue and the Ladies’ Gardener 
and Adviser, The only one containing full Deserip- 
tions and Directic ons for planting and culture; 80 com- 
ite hensive, condensed, classified, and inde xed, that 















He who runs may read. Many illustrations from na- 
ture. Colored plates of Sweet Peas, Nasturtiams, 
Tuberous Begovias, Golden Day Lily, Cactus Dah- 
lias, Day-break Asters. Beautifully embossed 
. cover. 120large pages completely filled with 
\. honest illustrations. SPECIAL OFFER: 
Three Rambler Roses, white, yellow, 
crimson, and the Guide, only 
‘ents, 

























The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
.% @ year, payment in advance. 
Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single boy - Fe of the paper. All 
ages over ois t—which is the number 
1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
publishers. 


New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in ry Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who sen 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against. paying, mone to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








THE SOURCES OF LEAD-POISONING. 


HRONIC poisoning with lead is 
said to be less common now 
than it was some years ago, 
owing to improvements in the 
manufacture of this metal, and 
to a more general observance 
of precautionary measures by 
those who have to work with it. 

The causes of lead-poisoning 
are industrial, as they are 
called, and accidental. Suffer- 
ers from industrial poisoning 
are those who are engaged in the manufacture of 
articles from lead, such as lead-pipes, shot, type, 
white lead, paint, etc., and also those who handle 
these articles subsequently, such as typesetters, 
painters, glass-cutters (flint glass contains lead), 
and many others. 

What is called accidental poisoning occurs in 
an infinite variety of ways, some of which are 
extremely curious; and sometimes the most care- 
ful study will fail to reveal the manner in which 
the poisoning has come about. Many instances 
are known of poisoning by the use of face powders, 
hair dyes and other cosmetics containing lead, 
and a few as the result of sleeping in newly 
painted rooms, of habitually biting off silk thread 
which has been impregnated with lead powder in 
order fraudulently to increase its weight, or of 
the long-continued application of plasters con- 
taining lead. 

Most frequently, however, the metal is taken in 
with food or drink which has become accidentally 
contaminated with it. Water which is stored in 
lead-lined tanks, or drawn through lead pipes, 
may dissolve the metal or wash off minute parti- 
cles of the oxide, or rust, which forms on the 
inside of the tank or pipe. To avoid this danger, 
the water which has been standing in the pipes 
overnight should be allowed to run to waste 
before any is drawn for cooking or drinking pur- 
poses. 

The practice of drawing water from the hot- 
service pipes, in order that it may boil more 
quickly in making tea or coffee, is a dangerous 
one. for the hot water is much more liable to 
contain lead. . 

An occasional source of poisoning is the use of 
pottery which has been imperfectly burned, so 
that the lead in the glaze is not fixed. Painters, 
who are among the most frequent sufferers from 
this distressing complaint, usually take the poison 
in with their food in consequence of eating the 
midday meal with unwashed hands. 

A very minute quantity of lead, if the dose is 
repeated sufficiently often, will suffice to produce 
symptoms of poisoning, and water which contains 
even one-fiftieth grain per gallon is unfit for 
drinking or culinary purposes. 
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STRANGE COMBATANTS. 


The keeping of stock in the regions of the 
Northwest where bears or wolves abound is 
attended with many difficulties; even pigs in their 
peaceful pens occasionally have very unwelcome 
callers. 

Mr. Hollenbeck is a farmer who lives near 
Goldson, in Lane County, Oregon. He possesses 
a big brood sow, which not long since had a litter 
of young pigs. Bears, as is well known, are very 
partial to young pork. 

About dusk one evening Mr. Hollenbeck, while 
contemplating the peaceful aspect of nature, was 
startled by wild sounds from his pig-pen. The 
Swine were squealing and roaring, and amidst 
their clamor Mr. Hollenbeck heard the growling 
and snarling of some other beast. 

He hurried to the pen to learn the trouble, and 
found a big bear there. The bear was not at that 
moment engaged in carrying off any pigs; he had 
all he could do to defend himself against the 
attack which the old sow was making on him. 
But he evidently proposed to “fight it out on that 
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line, if it took all summer,” and not to leave the | 
pen without his pig pork. | 

Mr. Hollenbeck saw that it was useless for him 
to try to restore peace in the pen with anything 
else than a gun. He went to the house and brought 
out his rifle. Resting it over the edge of the pen, 
he waited until the bear got in a position so that 
the shot should not endanger any of the swine, 
and fired, at very close range. The ball, as he 
afterward found, went straight through the bear’s 
body, but the creature continued to fight, never- 
theless. Surprised, Mr. Hollenbeck fired again, 
and still the bear and the sow fought on. 

Once more the farmer discharged his rifle, and 
this time the bear fell to the floor of the pen, dead. 
The excited sow did not propose to turn him over 
to any one, and it was with difficulty that Mr. 
Hollenbeck could get possession of the carcass. 
The bear had been “game” to the last, and so 
had the sow. 

When finally the farmer was able to make an 
examination, he found that all three of his bullets 
had gone through the bear’s body. The animal 
dressed two hundred and fifty pounds, and ten 
gallons of grease were tried from its fat. 








NEW USE FOR CANDLES. 


The subject of “candles” has disturbed the | 
equanimity of more than one American in Europe. 
To pay for a whole candle, when only a small | 
portion of it has been burned, is sufficient to | 
rouse the ire of the meekest and most enduring. 
One of our American consuls to Belgium tells an | 
amusing story of a New York man who found a | 
new use for this much-discussed article. 


A New Yorker was shown to a room in a hotel 
in Brussels, where he found twenty candles stuck 
in a chandelier in the centre. As it was dark, the 
attendant lighted them all; but the guest had 
been in yoy hotels before, and made him 
put them out ediately. 

This was of no avail, however. In his bill next 
day he found them charged, “‘20 candles, 10 francs” 
(two dollars). 

He went back to the room and took them all 
out, wrapped them in a bit of paper, and slipped 
them into his overcoat pocket. 

‘When he was about to leave the house, he found 
the servants drawn up in two lines in the hall, 
in the European style—ten men-servants on one 
side, ten maid-servants on the other, all smiling 
and ready for the expected tip. Then he drew 
= 4 package and distributed the candles, one 


each. 

“Allow me, monsieur,” said he, with a bow; 
“permit me,madame. They are very superior 
candles, I assure you; I paid ten cents apiece for 
them,” and he left them all staring at the candles 
like so many altar boys. 


ACCOMMODATING ROAD. 


A bit of dialogue reported by the New Jamaica 
affords a good specimen of the dialects of the 
island, and at the same time shows the weakness 
of the native judgment in regard to distances. 


“How far is it to Cherry Garden?” 

“Na too faa, maastah.’ 

“Thank you. Where does this road go?” 

“?E go wehevah you wansteh go, sah.” 

“Accommodating road.” 

“Vessah, anywpere you wish, es —” 

Hope Garden or Constant Spring 

“No, sah, none o’ dem places, sah. It Fd Ee 

wehevah you wants to go, sah, an’ ’taint aa.” 


“RESCUE ON THE BRAIN.” 


A story about a dog, told in an English sporting 
book, “The Man on the March,” brings out the 
fact that too much praise may be as injurious as 
too much fault-finding. 


A half-bred retriever pulled a girl out of the 
river near her home. course the dog was 
much praised and petted, and this brought on 
woos the author calls an attack of “rescue on the 

rain.” 

No man, no feathered biped, no quadruped was 
allowed to go into the river without being pulled 
out by the dog. Cows were not allowed to drink; 
ducks and geese were not allowed to swim, and 
if an coger attempted to wade, he was “rescued” 
against his will. 


UNAPPRECIATED. 


Perhaps few experiences of life are harder to 
bear than when an appeal to another out of the 
fullness of one’s heart is received with an utter 
lack of sympathy. Such a situation is portrayed 
by the biographer of the Rev. 8. C. Malan. 


A dishonest gardener had received notice of 
discharge, and after an unsuccessful attempt to 
vindicate his character by plausible platitudes, 
said mournfully to the vicar: 

“Ah, sir, you will miss me before I be gone half 
an hour!” 

“IT sha’n’t mind that,” answered Mr. Malan, 
cheerfully, “if 1 don’t miss anything else!” 


MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


The following incident is related by an English 
journal, but it might have happened almost any- 
where: 


A lady who kept poultry had, amon 
some Andalusian fowls. One day she 
killed for dinner, which proved to be very tough. 

“Rachel,” she said to her servant, an elderiy 
woman who had been with her some time, “what 
fowl is this? It seems to be a very old one.” 

“Well, mum,” replied she, “it’s one of them 
there antediluvians.” | 
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ad one 


PREPARATORY FOOD. 
While Sherman was “out in the air’ between 








Atlanta and the sea, rations sometimes got a little | 
short, says an exchange; but the men were good- | 
natured about it. 


One day an officer found a soldier eatin 
simmon that he had picked up, and crie 
him, “Don’t eat that! It’s not good for 

“I'm not eatin’ it because it's good,’ 
reply. “I’m tryin’ to pucker up | 
as to fit the size of the rations Uncle 
man’s a-givin’ us.” 


@ per- 
out to 
you!” 

was the | 
stomach so | 


Billy Sher- | 


Use “ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 


Dentifrice”’ for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 
100 different,genuine, Peru, Mex- 

STAMPS. ico, Cuba, Turkey, Fg 
with small Albi only 5c. 
on approval at . Agents wanted. EW 
80 BR. Price List Free! Established 1885. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











Dr. perm, ig N. *.> 
n curing ma so 
cured. 





su 

it stays 
at Factory Prices. 
2 e. to be. droll. $1.00 


ALL PAPER %: <3 


paver and 
border for room. Send 8c. for 100 samples. Agents 
wanted, gomplote outfit. large books, ft 

THOS. J. MYERS, 1217 Market St., Phila., Pa. 








With seed of these new Roses, plants may be had in 
bloom in 60 days from time of sowing. Plant at any 


time. They grow quickly and flowers appear in large 
clusters and in such quantity that a plant looks like a 

uquet. Perfectly hardy in the garden, where they 
bloom all summer. In pots they bloom both summer 
and winter. From a packet of seed one will get Roses 
of various colors— white, pink, crimson, etc.,— no two 
alike, and mostly erfectly double and very sweet. 
Greatest of Novelties. Seed 20c 

50c. — or for 40c, we will send 

1 pkt. New Multifiora Roses. Al) colors. 

1 “ Chinese Lantern Plant. Magnificent. 
Cupid Dwarf Sweet Pea. A real gem. 
Verbena, Giant White Scented. 

Tree Strawberry. Largest, finest berry. 

Double-flowered Tuberous Begonia. 

Fancy Gloxinia. Extra fine. 

“ Giant Flowered Gladiolus Childsi. 

“ 1 Spotted Calla Lily, 1 Montbretia. 

Fancy Gladiolus. All different colors. 

10 “ Flowering Oxalis. Mixed colors. Also, Our 

Great 160-page Color Plate Catalogue and 

THE MAYFLOWER Monthly Magazine fora 

you; illustrated — colored plate each month — devoted 
Flowers and Gardening. Worth $1.50, but for trial 


All the above for 40c. post-paid. 


. per pkt., 8 pkts. 


1 bulb 
7 


oe 


1 
1 
2 
6 





Our Great Colored Plate Catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 
an re New Fruits, is the finest ever issued ; pro- | 
fusely illustrated. 12 M cent Large Colored 
Plates, 160 pages. Mailed for 10 cts., or EE to any 
who expect to send us an order after getting it. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, New York. | 
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AND WITH IT OUR MANUALO 


EVERYTHING x 


te GARDEN, 


| THE 

LARGER ano MORE INTERESTIN 
THAN EVER. 

Tote our Manual for 1898 is larger 





a 


than ever we know. That it will be 

found more interesting than usual we 
believe, because of the many new and novel 
features with which it may fairly be said to 
bristle. It is not a mere catalogue, but a 
book of 200 pages, size 9x11 inches. It con- 
tains over 500 engravings, mostly new; 
these are supplemented by six full-sized col- 
ored plates of the choicest novelties of the 
season, all bound in a cover that is both 
pleasing and original. It costs us 30 cents 
each to place a copy in your hands, but to 
give it the widest possible distribution we 
will send this magnificent manual 


rR €. = 


To all who will send 10 cents (in stamps) 
to cover postage, and in addition 


OUR 


“Souvenir” Seed Collection 


will also be sent without charge to all 
applicants sending 10 cents postage for the 

anual who will state where they saw 
this advertisement. 


(Peter Henderson & Co. no longer su their Seeds 


order direct. ) 


to other dealers, soto procure them you m 


PETERHENDERSON:Co. 


35337 CORTLANDT StNEW YORK. 


IF YOU HAVE RHEUMATISM 


Write to me and I will send you free a trial package 








| Of a simple and harmless remedy which cured me 
| and thousands of others, even cases of over 40 years’ 


standing. Address JOHN A. SMITH 
188 Summerfield Church Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 





-* “MAMMA SAYS | MUSTN'T TAKE IT OFF™ «+ « « 


Did it ever occur to you that ‘Allcock’s Porous 
Plasters”” were the first and original, and the cures 
that they made induced others to counterfeit them ? 


ASK FOR ALLCOCK’S AND NEVER TAKE A SUBSTITUTE. 
THE GENUINE CURE AND Give SATISFACTION. 
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A Scrap of History. 


The traveller from Bregenz to Innsbruck, 
nowadays, goes comfortably by rail, and the 
post-road through the pass of the Arlberg is little 
used except for heavy teaming during the 
summer months, and by tourists seeking romantic 
scenery. Time was, however, when it was the 
only avenue of communication between the two 
cities, and the small village of Stuben was a 
well-known post-town. 

In those days the hospice of Findelkind saved 
scores of lives every winter, and the corkscrew 
road, built by the Emperor Joseph over the 
Voralberg, was regarded as a public benefaction. 

On the east side of the pass, at the point where 
the precipice is steepest, hundreds of feet below 
the narrow road, on the bank of the mountain 
stream at its base, is a smal] stone cross without 
inscription, and with nothing to tell its history. 
The country people in the neighborhood call it 
“The Postboy’s Grave,” and it marks the last 
resting-place of a patriot. 

In 1809, when Napoleon Bonaparte held 
Germany under his heel, and the French general, 
Massena, was ravaging Bavaria, the Tyrolese in 
their mountains resisted to the last. Every man 
capable of handling a musket became a soldier, 
ready to fly to arms on the instant. Beacon 
piles were raised on every peak, and watchmen 
stood by day and night, ready to fire them and 
rouse the country as soon as the first French 
soldier should cross the barrier. 

Matters were in this state, and the whole 
Tyrol wild with excitement, when two English- 
men en route for Innsbruck stopped at Stuben 
for post-horses. The landlord declared that it 
was impossible to accommodate them ; he had no 
horses left, and but one postboy, a mere child, 
who, although accustomed to driving, had but 
just returned from a long journey and was tired 
out. 

The Englishmen were in haste, however, and 
offered to pay double price. Under this induce- 
ment the landlord remembered that one of his 
neighbors had a passable pair of horses, which 
he might be persuaded to hire, and concluded 
that the boy, after an hour or two of sleep, 
would be sufficiently rested to drive them. So 
the gentlemen adjourned to the inn kitchen for 
supper, and since nothing else could be done, 
agreed to wait while the postboy rested. 

The little fellow was asleep in a corner of the 
kitchen, and the Englishmen saw, to their 
surprise, that a tattered book had fallen from his 
hand. 

“Ah,” said the younger of the two, “our 
postboy is literary. Let us see what he reads.” 
So saying, he picked up the book, which to his 
great surprise proved to bé a French grammar. 
Turning to the host, who entered just then, he 
expressed his astonishment. 

Mine host smiled. ‘“Yes,’’ he replied, “that is 
a bit of our Tyrolean patriotism. You see Fritz 
has the idea that if the French overrun the 
country, he may be sometimes employed by them 
as postboy, and that, as no one would suspect 
him of understanding. French, they would 
converse freely before him, so that he might 
perhaps pick up information which would be 
useful to our people. With this object in view 
he is trying to teach himself the language, and 
pores over that old grammar in every moment he 
can steal.’ 

“Do you suppose he is really learning any- 
thing?” asked the elder traveller. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. “Who 
knows?” he said. “He isa bright boy, and he 
works hard enough. Perhaps the thing is worth 
trying.” 

“How absurd!” spoke the younger tourist. 
“Even should he chance to overhear such a 
conversation as he dreams of, he could not 
understand more than a word here and there, 
and his information would be worthless for lack 
of exactness.” 

Here the boy opened his eyes, and the inn- 
keeper decided that he might be roused for the 
journey. He seemed an intelligent lad, and was 
modestly confident in his own skill as coachman. 
He knew the road well; had travelled it often ; 
the Herren might feel perfectly safe with him. 
So they set out, and the Englishmen saw that he 
tucked the old grammar carefully away in the 
pocket of his jacket before starting. 

“Very well, my boy,” said the elder traveller, 
“do your best, and if you make good time you 
shall have a silver florin for yousself to reward 
you.” 

Fritz whipped up his horses, and they started 
at a fair pace, keeping it up pretty well until 
they began to climb the mountain. Then the 
spirit of mischief entered into the younger 
traveller. 

“Suppose we hoax this boy,”’ he said, speaking 
English. “Let us pass ourselves off as French 
Officers, travelling incognito, and converse as 
though we were bound on business of immense 
importance. He will easily be persuaded that 
he has news of the greatest value to communi- 
cate.” 

“He will not understand,” said his companion. 
“Still, if it serves to amuse you.” 

So they began to speak French, discussing the 





political situation freely, until they saw that | 
Fritz was listening intently, his face aglow in his | 
efforts to understand the language which he had | 
tried go hard to learn. It had come cpa 
opportunity of which he had so long 

he, too, might serve the fatherland. Sepcloon: 
Massena, Murat, these were the foes of his | 
country, and these strangers passing as English | 
tourists were evidently close in their councils. | 


He comprehended but little of what they said, | ¥ 
but he gathered enough to feel sure that the | g 
success of their plans depended upon their | W 
reaching Innsbruck in good season. Andthough ¥ 
he did not understand what those plans were, he | Y 


knew that they were plans against his beloved 
country. He was too ignorant to know that 
they were journeying in the wrong direction for 
the furtherance of their professed intentions, and 
he was shaking with excitement. So—what was | 
that? 

“If we can but reach Innsbruck in time, the 
whole country isours.”” Then, speaking German, 
the elder tourist said, “Cannot you drive faster, 
my boy? The florin shall be a golden one if we 
arrive in good season.” 

Fritz’s face beamed as he answered, “Yes, sir, 
I will do my best,” and as he spoke he raised 
the whip to his jaded horses. 

Forgetting that he was still speaking German, 
the Englishman said to his friend, ‘‘See there!. 
These fellows would sell their souls for money !”’ 

But even as he spoke, there rose a ringing cry 
in a clear, boyish voice, the old battle-cry of the 
Tyrol, “Frei ist der Tyrol!” At the same 
moment the coach went over the precipice, 
hundreds of feet high, on the brink of which the 
road ran. 

The postboy had done the one thing he could 
think of to save his country from the usurper, 
and had given his life to thwart her supposed 
enemies. The post-coach caught in a clump of 
pines half-way down the cliff, where it hung, 
thus preserving the lives of the Englishmen, who 
were rescued with the aid of ropes, while the 
horses and the heroic driver were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks below. 

Still, though the tourists escaped death, both 
of them were severely injured, and had cause for 
the remainder of their lives to regret the folly 
which led them to make a jest of a Tyrolese’s 
devotion to his fatherland. 


Mrs. Mosrs P. HANpy. 
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Killing Caribou. 


The large game of the world is being rapidly 
exterminated. The “sports” of civilized men 
and wanton slaughter on the part of savages 
threaten the destruction of ali wild life between 
the Equator and the Arctic Circle. An English 
hunter tells how the caribou are slaughtered in 
the region beyond the Great Slave Lake. 

5 particular spt 4 easil een oe pod 
any parti 8 Ba putting up a line o $s 
at so = a line of = 

aes velit in the snow across a frozen 
has the same effect. caribou will net pass 
it, but following it along, fall an easy prey to 
= hunter lying in ambush at the Fy of the 
ine. 


The best swimming-places are known and 


carefully watched. There is no klea of spari 

life. lake is red with blood and covered 
with several hun carcasses, of 
which fully one-half are thrown away as not fat 
repay ot eaten by men who may be starving 
in a month. 


Surely this should exterminate the game; but 
if one remonstrates with the Indians at the 
waste, the ready answer | ‘Our fathers 
did this and have taught us to do the same. 
They did not kill off the caribou, and after we 

are gone there will be plenty for our children.” 

“i the winter caribou are killed in great num- 
bers on the small lakes in the timber. The 
seem disinclined to leave the open lake, and will 
often run close up to the rather than take to 
the woods. I have h this accounted for by 
the suggestion that they take the report of the 
gun for a falling tree and are afraid of being 


struck if they bo oA off the lake; but I fanc 
natural curiosity has a great deal to do with 
this,extraordinary vior. 
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Driving Musk-Oxen. 
When the Indians hunt the musk-ox on the 
Shores of the Arctic Sea, tne business goes on 
with a great deal of shouting. These animals 
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are given credit for intelligence enough to under- 
stand what is said to them in Yellow Knife} 
language, but not enough to know that they are | 
being driven to slaughter. Mr. sas 
mode of procedure. 


was over, I inquired the| 
meaning of the shouting that had been kept up | 
so continually throughout the drive, and was | 
informed that this was necessary to let the 
musk-ox know which way to run. At starting, 
the men had shouted, “O musk-ox, there is a 
barrier planted for you down there where the 
river joins the little lake! When you reach it 
take to the water. There are men with guns on 
both sides, and so we shall kill you all.” When 
the men are out of breath they shout to the 
musk-oxen to stop, and after they have rested, to 
go on again. 

The animals are said to understand every word 
of the Yellow Knife la though it seems 
strange that they do not e use of poh infor- 
mation they An 5 to avoid the danger, instead of 
obeying orders. The partial failure of the hunt 
was attributed to the fact that one of the Indians 
had called across the river to me in French, and 
the musk-oxen had not been able to understand 
this strange language. 
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Trial Free 


“To convince you of the merits of 


Eureka Headache Cure 


we will send to any address a trial package 
free of this wonderful and harmless cure. 
It will cure the worst headaches. First try 
this free package; then you’ll buy the 
25-ct. box. For sale by all Pha ruggists. 
EUREKA HEADACHE CURE CO., Concord, N. H. 
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Ceylon Tea. 


Sold Only in LEAD PACKETS. 50 cents 
and 60 cents per poun 


CHAPIN & ADAMS, 206 State St., Boston. 
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Cutter’s Silks. 


Longest, Strongest, Smoothest. 


For Sewing, Crochet or Em- 
broidery these silks have no equal. 
Any color or shade. Sold by 
best dealers everywhere. 


J. C. MEYER & CO., 87 Summer St., Boston. 
N. B.—Have you tried Meyer Thread ? 


MONUMENTS 
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DON’T fiif'you investigate... WHITE BRONZE. 
More eae and enduring; less expensive. Prices 


tosuitall, Great improvement i in color. Write for de- 
signs and information othing to investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. NO CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE cannes BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport, Ct. 
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Wea make you a free gift of this if you will take 
your friends for 10 oT the, of Tilden’s 
of Teas and Baking Powder? 

mem ber w: woney all express charges, also 
send you the cart with your orderin advance and 
allow you ponte est time to deliver goods poceand col- 
lect money. for Order Sheets 


TILDEN TEA CO., Dept. 14, Seoditen, fi an. 
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Champion Stove Clay. 


Save your stove by putting in a new 









lining or repairing the “ one with 
Champion Stove Clay. It is cheap 
er, handier and better than the old 
style brick lining. It is a mixture of 


powdered fire clays and Plumbago. 
Mix with water and apply like 
Mortar or Cement. Any one 4 
can use it. It saves time, \ 
labor and money. Ask : 
your Stove Dealer for 


Champion Stove Clay. 
Write us if he hasn’t it. 


Bridgeport Crucible Company, “~~ 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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CHOCOLATES 
Bon Bons 


AND 
Expressly for the Fine Trade. 


One pound wy Ay by mail, "Grepaid, 
80 and 60c. mple package for y 


4 WINTHROP M. BAKER, 
nef, 44543 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
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VICTOR 
COFFEE! 


Fragrant. Appetizing. Invigorating. 
It pleases the most fastidious taste. 
A luxury, within reach of everybody. 
As good as any 35-cent coffee, but 
less in price. 


(Sold only in 1-lb. air-tight tins, it retains its 
avor to the last ounce.) 


Ask Your Grocer For It. 








SHAPLEIGH COFFEE CO., Boston. 











Dollar Motor. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Battery Table Lamp, 
$2.75 Complete. 


Agents Wanted. Catalogue Free. 








Necktie Light. #6 Bicycle Light, $2.50. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ELECTRIC NOVELTIES. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 


Heels with Horseshoe-shaped Perfection Circlettes 
inserted will not wear over, and cannot wear 
Insist on having Perfection Circlettes in the 
heels of all shoes you buy. Send two 2-cent stamps 
for samples of Perfection Circlettes, enough for a 
pair of shoes, or ten cents for four dozen. : 





High Street, BOSTON. 
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Everywhere admitted that 


Welcome Soap: 


is the Best Soap in New England. % 
A strong Borax soap and abso- ¥ 













lutely pure. Insist on having it. @ 
Manufactured by 











The Great Cleaner. 


WASHES 
CLOTHS, 
DISHES, 
SILVERWARE, 
POTS, PANS, 
WINDOWS, 
WOODWORK, 

aie 
YOUR GROCER SELLS IT. 


f -inEveryl2+-Package- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Thos. Hersom & Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


= We give premiums for Sapone Wrappers. 
ta Send for Premium Lat, FREE. 














The Perfectly Harmless Hair-Grower. A food 
for the hair that nourishes the roots. Cures 
Dandruff, Eczema and all Diseases of the Scalp, 


PREVENTS BALDNESS 
and the Falling Out of the Hair. $1.00 per bottle. 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR IT. 


---Cireutlars Free... 
JOHN MEDINA, Sole Mfr., Boston, Mass, 

















Women experience the 
keenest enjoyment from a 
perfect cup of tea. 

The delightful flavor of 


Chase & Sanborn’s 
Package Teas 
makes them popular. 

These Royal Gems of the 
Kingdom of Tea are: 

The Koh-i-noor, an Eng- 
lish Breakfast tea, stimulat- 
ing and invigorating. 

The Orloff, a Formosa 
Oolong remarkable for its 
delicious lilac flavor and 
life-giving power. 

The Orange Pekoe, a 
Ceylon and India tea, is 
noted for its rich, wine-like 
body. 

All grocers handle Chase 
& Sanborn’s Package Teas. 
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WHY SOME SEEDS DO NOT GROW. 


You may plant perfect seeds in perfect soil, prepared 
in a perfect manner, and yet not have them grow. 

Something more than good soil and even good sunlight 
are necessary. There must be moisture. 

From this we know that the condition of the soil must 
be about right, or seeds will not sprout and grow when 
placed in it. 
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of eces (full size for family use) to any lady who 
will ade Fragrant an 
Ex muisite } 
cents each. 
plainly written, an 
you by express. When sold, remit us the money (after 
deducting express charges) and we will send you one of 
our beautifu 
richly decorated in colors, in tasteful leaf and flower 
s are modern and artistic, which 
every lady will appreciate. Order 75 Perfumo Packets 
at once and name nearest express office. ee 
ARABIAN PERFUMO CO., Dept. Y, BRIDGEW. 
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It is just so with the germs, or the seeds of con- 
sumption. They must have a proper soil in which to 
flourish, or they will not live. 

Their proper soil is found in the inflamed tissues of the 
lungs, and the whole body must also be below a healthy 
standard. 

Therefore, science declares that the best cure for con- 
sumption, as well as the best preventive, is in paying 
attention to the soil, keeping it in too good a condition to 
harbor the germs of disease. 

Have we anything in just this line? 

Yes. It is found in 


Andierst™n Emulsion 


1st, This preparation cures all coughs, however stub- 
born ; 2d, it heals any congested or inflamed tissues of the 
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HOW TO HATCH 
Strong Chickens. 





WHEN HENS LAY EGGS FOR 
HATCHING mix in their food every 
other day a small quantity of.... 


Sheridan’s Condition Powder. 


You will then have more fertile 
eggs, and finally STRONG, HEALTHY 


CHICKS. 
Sold Druggists, Grocers, Feed Dealers or 
ee ea 

I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Sample of the best Poultry Paper sent free. 








throat, bronchial tubes, or lungs; 3d, it keeps up the whole 
body to a high standard of health. 

Germs cannot thrive in such surroundings. They die 
and disappear. The diseased tissues heal and the sufferer 
is cured. Thus science declares it, and thousands of cases 
prove it. Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is the best remedy 
for all lung affections. 


Sold by all druggists, 50c. and $1.00. 
Teter emical Co., 
Allston District, Boston. 


If you are interested in our Emulsion, send us 
your name and address and we will mail you free a 
copy of our book entitled. * Building a New Body.” 
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One pound makes over 200 cups, 





THE NU-BROOM 





Tomato Catsup made 
from WHOLE RIPE 
TOMATOES and the 
Best Spices. A peculiar 
and delicious blending 
which cannot be describ- 
ed, but must be Zaséed. 


Van Camp PACKING Coa 





“Makes Sweeping Easy.” 




























Order one 125,000 women are using and 
of your praising it. The old-fash- 
Grocer and ioned, stiff-handled broom is 
find a thing of the past to these 


125,000 women. They know 


relief 
for fromactual experience that 
pee: the Nu-Broom " Makes 
p atin Sweeping Easy;”’ that it 
and Saves Women, 

_— Saves Carpets, 


And Sweeps Clean. } 
Every woman should know 


this. It is her duty to her-- 
self to know it, and it actu- 
ally costs nothing to prove 
it, as the Nu-Broom costs 
the same as the old- | 


fashioned Broom. 
» 
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If your grocer fails to sup- 
ply you we will send pre- 
paid to your house, if 
. within one hundred 
aN miles of Boston, one 

a> of our XXX best 
parlor brooms, on receipt of 35 cents (regular price) in stamps. 

(We have a cheaper grade with XX on the label. Our poorest grade has X on the label.) 


NU-BROOM CO., 23 Chatham St., BOSTON. 
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346 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HOME DYEING 


A Pleasure at Last. 


SOAP 
a & DYES 





No Muss. No Trouble. 


MAYPOLE 
‘SOAP - 


WASHES 4x2 DYES 


AT ONE OPERATION 


.. ANY COLOR. = 


The Cleanest, Fastest Dye for 
Soiled or Faded Shirt Waists, 
Blouses, Ribbons, Curtains, Under- 
linen, etc., whether Silk, Satin, 
Cotton or Wool. 


Sold in All Colors by Grocers and 
Druggists, or mailed free 
for 15 cents; 
Address, THE MAYPOLE SOAP DEPOT, 
127 Duane Street, New York. 








